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“h superb and 
enormous poem. 

One of the great 
literary contributions 
ofourtime. .” 
N.Y. Times 
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SELECTIONS WHICH 
DESERVE A PLACE 


95 
IN EVERY HOME Choose any 3 for only ‘3 


, WITH MEMBERSHIP 
1 THE ODYSSEY: A Modern Sequel. 


ae Clone Ramnatontie, Amaententel ERE are some of the outstanding selections offered to members of The Book Find 
continuation of the journey of Odys- 












sous from the point in the narrative Club during recent months. These are books which have excited the interest of 
where Homer left off. By one of the intelligent people everywhere. They are representative of the books which have 
greatest poets of our time. Pub. at earned The Book Find Club the reputation for “The Best in Fiction and Non-fiction.” 


$10.00. Member's Price $5.95 


2 4. B. Archibald Macteish’s brilliant We would like to introduce you to the benefits of membership with your choice of any 


- verse drama based on the myth of 3 of the provocative books shown here for only $3.95 (retail value of up to $26.50) 
Job. as a trial membership in the club. From the more than 100 titles to be offered during 
BRAVE NEW WORLD REVISITED. the next twelve months you will have the opportunity to choose volumes in every area 
patare estoy covetuctes “is “Soave of interest . . . and you need purchase only five additional books . . . all at the special 


New World” in light of the forces 
which threaten us today. Combined 
Publisher's Price $6.50. Member's 
Price (for both books) $4.50 


3 THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY. Economist 
J. K. Galbraith’s provocative chal- 
lenge to our conventional thinking 
on economics. Pub. at $5.00. 

Member's Price $3.50 


4 SELECTED PLAYS OF SEAN 
O’CASEY. 832 pages. The 9 plays 
considered by the author as most rep- 
resentative of his writing, including 
Juno and the Paycock and The Plough 
and the Stars. Member’s Price $5.00 


5 AMERICA AS A CIVILIZATION. 
Max Lerner’s monumental study of 
life and thought in the United States 
today. Pub. at $10.00. 

Member’s Price $4.95 


6 THE MOST OF S. J. PERELMAN. 
By S. J. Perelman. Thirty years and 
over 650 pages of Perelman’s finest 
and funniest writing, including two 
complete novels. Pub. at $5.95. 

Member's Price $3.95 


7 THE POWER ELITE. By C. Wright 
/ Mills. A thoughtful carefully docu- 
o 


low membership prices. 





We urge you to examine these benefits of membership: 


SAVINGS of up to 50% an the books you buy as a Book Find Club Member. Each purchase 
gives you a Bonus Book Credit towards an outstanding volume sent to you Free with onthe 
fourth selection . . . adding up to even greater savings. 


CONVENIENCE of having the books you want to read when you want to read them, soon 
after they are reviewed and when they are centers of discussion. 

SELECTIONS chosen from the very best that is published, and described to you in the 
interesting and informative Book Find Club News, sent without charge each month. The 
News also describes the many other books available to members, and contains a con- 
venient card which you may return to the club should you choose to substitute another 
title for the monthly selection or to receive nothing at all. 

CANCELLATION of membership at any time after the purchase of your fifth book. You 
will, of course receive your first Free Bonus Book after the purchase of your fourth book. 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 








THE BOOK FIND CLUB, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a mem- 
ber and send me for only $3.95 i - 3 4 5 6 7 8 


= a ore ae ee Note: Save the cost of postage and handling of your 


r introduct losi heck der. 
am to receive free the monthly introductory offer by enclosing ¢ or money order. 


Book Find News. I agree to 
rchase at least 5 additional NAME...................ccccccccceseeeeeee jensasesecesecasoosevscaseoeed 
s during my first year of (please print) 
membership and I am to receive 
gp ey eg eg Ae Re oT eee 
—y purchases. I may cancel 


membership at any HME Cypy ooo cccceccesseesseeaees ZONB.... STATB....2.....-..-- 
after accepting five selections. 


mented scrutiny of America’s new “‘top- 
drawer” ruling class. Pub. at $6.00. 
Member’s Price $3.75 


§ ATTORNEY FOR THE DAMNED. 
The most famous courtroom addresses" 
of Clarence Darrow. Pub. at $6.50. 

Member’s Price $3.95 






























(Same Price in Conada: Address 
105 Bond Street, Toronto 2, Canada) 


Off the Record 


A good deal of editorial ink has been 
spilled recently in attempts to de- 
fine the character and ideals of Rep- 
presentative Charles A. Halleck of 
Indiana, the new House minority 
leader. Was his election a triumph of 
the G.O.P.’s liberal wing over the 
conservative, or is Halleck really just 
as conservative as Mr. Joe Martin, 
whom he has replaced? We are in- 


debted to Robert E. Hoyt of the 


Akron Beacon-Journal for digging up 
an incident that may throw consid- 
erable light on the Halleck enigma. 

On July 25, 1957, Mr. Hoyt re- 
minds us, the House was considering 
a $1.5-billion school-construction 
bill. It was a compromise that had 
been worked out by Democrats and 
Republicans in the Education and 
Labor Committee. Republicans, 
however, were expected to back out 
on the compromise, chiefly because 
President Eisenhower—after paying 
lip service to school aid—had made a 
speech at the annual Governors’ 
Conference urging states to assume 
additional responsibilities. A party 
poll among G.O.P. congressmen, 
taken after the Eisenhower speech, 
showed that only forty of the two 
hundred Republicans would support 
the compromise. 


P gyre THIS BACKDROP, an Ohio Re- 
publican on the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, Repre- 
sentative William H. Ayres, went to 
the White House and got approval to 
offer an amendment bringing the bill 
closer into line with the President's 
ideas about how the money should 
be distributed. When the compro- 
mise bill was on the floor, Ayres of- 
fered his amendment, identifying it 
as something the President’s “heart 
is really in.” 

One of the first to pop up in sup- 
port of Ayres’ substitute was Mr. 
Halleck of Indiana. From official 
stenographer’s notes, this, in part, is 
what he said: “I commend the gen- 


tleman from Ohio for offering this 
substitute. It is President Eisen- 
hower’s program. I voted for it last 
year and I shall support . . . [it] 
this year.” 

Halleck had apparently made 
the mistake of presuming that the 
Democrats would vote down the 
Eisenhower plan. But after Halleck’s 
little speech, liberal Democrats got 
up and said, in effect: “We think this 
is a weak plan, but if we must take 
it or nothing, we'll take the Eisen- 
hower proposal.” 


omen could hardly believe his 
ears. Hastily he caucused with 
the Democratic leadership, Speaker 
Sam Rayburn and Representative 
Howard W. Smith of Virginia, chair- 
man of the Rules Committee. When 
the huddle broke up Smith offered a 
technical motion to kill the entire 
education bill. It carried 208-203, 
with Halleck among those voting to 
kill. Three votes—the influential Mr. 
Halleck and two of his many friends, 
for example—would have changed 
the outcome. 

That evening, Halleck looked over 
the stenographer's transcript of his 
remarks on the House floor. This, of 
course, is customary procedure. The 
official stenographer sends the notes 
around for “correction”—to make sure 
a congressman did not inadvertently 
say something he didn’t mean. The 
congressman from Indiana carefully 
deleted his speech in support of the 
Eisenhower school proposal. 

If this episode proves anything, it 
is that Mr. Halleck is admirably 
equipped with those qualities of pli- 
ancy and subtlety which will be 


THE REPORTER'S NOTES 


necessary to guide the Eisenhower 
administration's forward looking pro- 
grams through the House of 
Representatives. 


The Arts in Foggy Bottom 


Between the idea and the reality 
there falls a shadow, as T.S. Eliot 
has acutely observed, more or less. 
In this instance it was only the Fs1, 
to be sure; but even so homely a 
penumbra could only be interpreted 
as a sticky omen for the idea in ques- 
tion, which is embodied in H.R. 
13017 (S. 3335) establishing a Na- 
tional Cultural Center in Washing- 
ton, D.C., that shall: 

“(1) present classical and contem- 
porary music, opera, drama, dance, 
and poetry from this and other 
countries, 

“(2) present lectures and other 
programs, 

“(3) develop programs for chil- 
dren and youth and the elderly (and 
for other age groups as well) in such 
arts designed specifically for their 
participation, education, and recre- 
ation, and 

“(4) provide facilities for other 
civic activities . 

Ever since 1951, legislation of this 
kind has been actively sought by 
many earnest persons, and Lord 
knows that Washington badly needs 
it. Not only does it have a thinner 
cultural life than many other. Amer- 
ican cities of comparable size; its cul- 
ture is practically invisible by the 
standards of smallish European cit- 
ies. The original intention had been 
to erect a National Capital Center 
for the Performing Arts on the Mall, 


COW COUNTRY 


The Swiss have Alps, the Swiss have cows, 
The Swiss have trousered gloaters 

In men who've voted that their fraus 
May not be women voters. 
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library of the 
treasured classics 
a Fecal collector’s editions. 
Choose any 4 = 


—o.00 2 


If you're tired of the usual flimsy products of 

today’s mass production printing techniques— 

igen love Ge diteatinn teak and fost of 

beautifully crafted collector's editions— 

ap wpe 00 Bult on eutaing aaey 

yourse your family—youll want to e ad- 
the most unusual 


hsm of opportunity ever 

ge 
great literary classics the ‘or 
the special price of $3. 


Each Fine Editions volume is a delight to the 
eye and to the mind. Each is a masterpiece from 
e realms of world literature, ancient and mod- 

ern. The books are bound in rich maroon = 
and fine-woven library cloth, creating a ~~ | 
two-tone effect. Titles and decorations are too 
ps on gp tay pet = 


les and arran ts 
are apts. of clarity reading ease. Here is 
the ideal way to build a permanent library hen 


world’s great literature in truly a truly beautiful b 


ings, at a surprisingly modest cost for each book. 
We think you'll be delighted with your Fine 
Editions volumes. But, if for any reason, you are 
not happy with them, return them within 10 days 
. During your first year as a 

me as few a +; t books 


- you receive 
bonus book FREE. Since membership 
is limited, we suggest you mail the coupon now. 





FINE EDITIONS CLUB, Dept. 2-R-YF 


Make your selection from these Great Books 


THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLE- 


by 
Fenimore Cooper: Classic of 
frontier adventure. immortal 


chronicie intrigue 
uring French and indian War. 


HOMER'S ODYSSEY: The great epic 
which recéunts Ulysses’ ten years 
of adventure and wandering as he 
returned from the Trojan War. 


TWELVE LIVES by Plutarch: Abd- 
sorbing studies of distinguished 
Romans and Greeks by the most 
important biographer of ali time. 


ARISTOTLE’S SELECTIONS: Wealth 
of ideas about basic values—Good. 
Moral Virtues and Vices, Justice, 
Love, etc. — from the greatest 
thinker of al 


CANDIDE by Verteire: Ribald, bur- 
sat 


the triumphs and tragedies of a 
Parisian courtesan. 


MADAME BOVARY by Gustave Fiau- 
tert: Story of vain Emma Bovary. 
seeking new sensations, carnat 
and frivolous. Masterly portrayal of 
the consequences of immorality. 


PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY by Oscar 
Wilde: The haunting novel of the 
man who couldn't grow old; a 
picture of the morais of Oscar 
Wilde's age. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS by Emily 
Bronte: Passionate story of tor- 
tured Heathcliffe and beautiful 
Cathy. A novel of lost love 

despair on Engiand’s lonely moors. 





New York 16, N.Y. 

send me the four books | have selected for the special price of 
understand that | need not accept every book selected by the 
ae tditons Club, and that | may cl membership pce of ime after acc creating as fon 00 Gre 
books in the first year—at the special ‘95. For every feur books | accept 
thereafter, | am to receive a valuable bonus book so understand that, a 
with the books | have checked in this Taare ote ten days and owe nothing. 
(Note: Do not send money with coupon. will bilt you later) 


Check four books of your choice 
Aristotie’s Selections Picture of DorianGray © 
Candide Wuther 


11 East 36th Street, Ne 
9 enroll me as a member and 
2 slight mailing charge. | 


Bacon's Essays Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn 

Nana Moll Flanders Short Stories of Poe 

Madame Bovary Twelve Lives by Piutarch Last of the Mohicans 


Souate, Setestion”—or 0 get of boats etered to members at a special combinec 
inns single book ia reckoning Bonus Book credit, and in fulfilling the membership obligation. 



































The s00-year-old Swan Inn at Lavenham, Suffolk. 


“We stayed in the friendly inns 
of Britain—for 53.50 a night” 


“-THREE-FIFTY each per night was 
ST csteliy the average for our 
tour,” say these delighted vaca- 
tioners, “and the price included a 


” 


gargantuan British breakfast! 
Reports like this give you some 

idea of how far your dollar goes 

in Britain. Here are a few more 

facts and figures: 

1. You can hire a self-drive car for 

only $44 a week. About $14 /ess in 

Fall and Spring. 

2. Rates at many country hotels 


FREE! write for illustrated booklet “The Inns of Britain’—Box 312, British 
Travel Assn. In New York--680 Fifth Avenue; in Los Angeles—606 South Hill St.; 
in Chicago—39 South La Salle St.; in Canada—90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto. 
For expert help in planning a country-wide tour, see your nearest travel agent. 


start as low as $28 per week—and 
that includes your meals. 

3. Cashmere sweaters cost about 
$20—leather gloves around $3.50. 
You can bring back $500 worth of 
British goods, duty-free. 

4.For 14¢, you can wander the 
grounds of Windsor Castle, see 
the Crown Jewels at the Tower, or 
visit Hampton Court. 

NOTE: Over 400 British castles and 
mansions are now open to visitors. 
The average admission is 35¢. 





opposite the National Gallery. But 
the Air Force claimed its rights in 
our present national peril and that 
site was set aside for a National Air 
Museum. Instead, nine and a half 
acres were allotted at Foggy Bottom, 
near the Potomac, a scenic spot that 
has an unfortunate tendency to smell 
a bit at night. 
’ 

re SEPTEMBER President Eisecn- 

hower signed the bill which had 
been sponsored jointly by Represent- 
ative Frank Thompson of New Jer- 
sey and Senator J.W. Fulbright of 
Arkansas. It made a gift of the Foggy 
Bottom site (estimated value $1.6 
million) for the projected center—if 
within five years sufficient private 
contributions (estimated need: $25 
million) were obtained to construct 
the buildings. Senator Alexander 
Wiley (R., Wisconsin) was not, it can 
be seen, far off the mark when he 
announced triumphantly that “This 
legislation is basically a green light 
for private enterprise to function.” 
Nevertheless, the legislators’ confi- 
dence in private enterprise clearly 
had its limits, for the supervisory di- 
rection of the center was entrusted 
to a board of trustees including, 
along with other government off- 
cials, three members each of the 
House and Senate, and fifteen pri- 
vate members to be appointed by 
the President. 

There was a distinct impression 
that whatever worthy performances 
culture-loving Washingtonians might 
get to witness, Death of a Sales- 
man would probably not be one 
of them. 

This impression was strengthened 
when time passed and the President 
didn’t appoint anyone at all, and 
when it was also discovered that as 
a consequence of an Executive de- 
cision, various eminent citizens of a 
type suitable to grace these offices 
were being checked up on by the 
FBI. Mrs. Jouett Shouse, vice- 
president of the National Symphony 
Orchestra, reported that four of her 
colleagues on the board of that or- 
ganization had been questioned 
about her. She did not reveal 
whether J. Edgar Hoover’s men were 
curious about (a) her musical tastes, 
(b) her fund-raising capabilities, or 
(c) her politics. A White House 
spokesman, who said reassuringly 
that “the rer was only doing a rou- 
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aluable works- 


a beautiful volumes pictured above are recent selections offered 
to members of THE SEVEN ARTS Book Society at prices far below 
retail. Each is beautifully bound and printed, authoritative in its field. 


As an introduction to membership in the Society, we urge you to take 
your choice of these outstanding books for only $5.00, a fraction of 


only $F BE 


ssion 

their value. As a member you will receive each monthly issue of the 
ances beautifully illustrated Seven Arts News, containing a review of the WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
night forthcoming selection and a list of the many fine books available to 


sales- members ... all at special low membership prices. 


one Now you can fill your home with the finest books on the arts, volumes 
which are certain to hold a prominent place in your library and be a 


SEVEN ARTS 
BOOK SOCIETY 


ened source of pride and enjoyment to you and your family. 
ident 
and 
at ; THE MOVIES. By Richard Griffith and Arthur Mayer portraits of the humble people he loved. Brilliant The Seven Arts Book Society, Inc. 
as yt ye -— Le —- oe. eS each ie a — - analysis 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
» de. pages, over photographs, 9” x 12”. of Van Gogh’s special vision of reality. lease enro 
> de huge and enthralling pictorial history showing . , Published at $15.00 m me, for aay’ $300 p= ay Be 
of a the movies’ growth into one of today’s most and handling), the set or book I have 
important art forms. Published at $15.00 5 BRUEGHEL. Edited and with an introduction by a oan - 
flices Gustav Gluck. 82 plates in full color, 143 pages, indicated by encircling the appropriate 
MASTERS OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE. By John 1142” x 14”. Peter Brueghel the Elder was one of | number at the right. I am to receive 
+ the Peter. 232 photographs, 230 pages, 942”x 12%”, the greatest and most original artists of all time. Free the monthly Seven Arts News. I 
: 18 illustrations in text. Bibliography, indexes. A In this superb volume, the laughter and sorrow agree to buy as few as 4 additional books 
vice- collection of vivid reproductions of the finest of man, his simple leasures and sublime beliefs from the more than 100 titles offered 
structures conceived by more than 60 of the h ib P +. d th derful detail during the course of a year. I may resign 
hony world’s best known architects: Sullivan, Wright, pp Tn ‘In Published at $20. — without any obligation after buying my 
ourt 


F her 


others. Published at $15. 00 THE NOTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. Edited Note: Save the cost of postage and 
t or- MASTERS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. Edited, with an In- and with an introduction by Edward MacCurdy. hendling of your introductory offer by 
troduction by Beaumont and Nancy Newhall. 192 In two volumes. A magnificent record of the re- enclosing check or money order. 
oned pages, 934” x 111%”; more than 150 Black-and- flections of Leonardo: in philosophy, science, art, 
veal white hotograps; individual Biegrashies, tech- invention, in Life itself, the first — i 2 3 4 5 6 7 
eves nical data and Index. The work of the foremost of the speculative mind of Modern M 
were masters of the camera is here presented for the Published at $10.00 
ining first time in a single volume. Published at $12.50 TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. 50 superb color plates, 150 Name (please print) 
’ VAN GOGH. Text by Meyer Shapiro. 50 full-page pages, text by Douglas Cooper. Here in all its 
5. or reproductions in color, 20 menochrome illustra- color and excitement is the life of Count Henri 
. tions, 132 pages, 9%” x 13”. An unmatched de Toulouse-Lautrec. With fantastic skill and a Street 
ouse gallery of Van Gogh’s greatest paintings: haunt- passion for frankness and truth, he set down for 


ngly 
rou- 


TER 


Le Corbusier, Van der Rohe and more than 


ing self-portraits, restless fields and landscapes, 


all time the excitement of Montmartre. 
Published at $15.00 
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CAN'T GET TICKETS? 


“Flower Drum Song,” the new Rodgers and 
Hammerstein musical miracle is brilli 
sung, beautifully acted, excitingly danced, 
and sold out for months and months. Don’t 
fret. If you can’t go to it, you can always have 
it come to you. This wonderful show has been 
recorded superbly by Columbia so that you 
can enjoy it now! 
Flower Drum Song-— Original Cast Recording 

OL 56350 OS 2009 (stereo) 


GUARANTEED HIGH-FIDELITY AND 
STEREO-FIDELITY RECORDS BY 


COLUMBIAJ 


®*“Columbia” © Marcas Reg. A division of Columbia Broadcasting System, lnc. 
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Send for Illustrated brochures on centers of 
sculpture. Write your Travel Agent or Dept. R 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 
19 EAST 49th ST., NEW YORK 17, ©.Y.: 
MURRAY HILL 8-2245 
085 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF 
EXBROOK 7-0066 


tine check” and not a full field in- 
vestigation, also failed to clear up 
this point. 

Anyway, on January 29, President 
Eisenhower made public the names 
of his chosen fifteen. Mrs. Shouse 
seems to have barely squeaked 
through her rst finals, because she 
was granted only a two-year term. 
Of three ten-year appointees, two— 
L. Corrin Strong, former ambassador 
to Norway, and John Nicholas 
Brown, business executive and for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
—had been in public service, and 
therefore had a head start so far as 
their rst files were concerned. But 
by all odds the most interesting fact 
about the group is that there is not 


tly |a single member who is pro- 


fessionally associated with the arts. 


i irom Was some criticism of .the 
list, but Senator Fulbright, wise 
in the ways of Washington, simply 
declared: “I was extremely pleased 
the White House has announced its 
appointments and I hope the trustees 
will be able to meet without delay to 
bring to fruition this splendid dream.” 
It turns out, however, that getting 
the trustees to meet is more easily 
hoped for than arranged. When ques- 
tioned by Richard L. Coe, drama 
critic of the Washington Post, the 
White House revealed that it hadn't 
the faintest idea who was authorized 
to call a meeting of the trustees, 
much less when a meeting could be 
scheduled: “There appears to be 
what can be interpreted as a defect 
in the legislation,” he was told. And 
there the matter rests. 

Incidentally, last July 28, Presi- 

dent Eisenhower gave a green light 

to public enterprise when he signed 

a bill to give Washington a fifty- 

thousand-seat stadium with bonds 

guaranteed by the U.S. Treasury. 

Night baseball, anyone? 


These Things Were Said 


@ Undoubtedly there are those who 
consider 1953 as the “good old days” 
—when Lebanon just meant a sau- 
sage, when Morocco meant a kind 
of leather and when a summit was a 
mountain top. But to us postmasters, 
1953 will always be remembered as 
the year the administration changed. 
...How many of you, who were 
postmasters then, actually thought 


6 





you would be sitting at this national 
convention. . .. Despite all the incan- 
tations of the calamity howlers—de- 
spite all the dire prophecies of doom 
—there were only 155 postmasters 
dismissed from office during 1953. 
All of these were for cause. More 
than half were for embezzlement. . .. 
Well, fellow postmasters, there you 
have the Summerfield Story. Six 
years of postal progress. Six years of 
postmaster progress. The most ex- 
citing six years in postal history. ... 
Music: “Into Land of Hope and 
Glory” behind Narrator. . . . This, my 
friends, has been the story of one 
man’s ideals—a Postmaster General 
with a brain and a heart and golden 
viscera.—From “The Summerfield 
Story,” presented at the 54th annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Postmasters in Cincinnati, 
September 16, 1958. 

4 This bit of information is reported 
in Washington: If, by chance, a 
single Soviet missile should get shot 
off and should destroy some Ameri- 
can city, all-out war would not 
necessarily follow. U.S. would first 
want to make sure the shot was not 
an accident.—U.S. News & World 
Report. 

q Letters and petitions bearing more 
than 7000 Dutch signatures have 
bombarded the United States em- 
bassy, calling for release of two 
North Carolina Negro boys sent to 
reform school after kissing a little 
white girl. ... 

The boys, David Simpson, 8, and 

James Hanover Thompson, 10, were 
sent to reform school in North Caro- 
lina after kissing a 6-year-old white 
girl. 
The U.S. Information Service 
sought to stem the tide of protests 
by sending a letter to Dutch news- 
papers stressing that the children 
had not been jailed and that they 
were products of antisocial fam- 
ilies—Associated Press report from 
The Hague. 
@His friends say that Mr. []J. 
Lindsay] Almond is a genuinely hu- 
man person who enjoys meeting 
people. When talking, whether it’s a 
political speech or just conversation, 
he loves to use colorful metaphors 
and big words. Thus his description 
of the Supreme Court as “fawning 
puppets” was in character.—Profile 
of Governor Almond in the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun. 
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Tribute 
to Greatness 


from IRVING HOWE 


“T) ocTor ZHIVAGO, the novel which cli- 


maxes the career of the Russian poet 

Boris Pasternak, is a major work of 
fiction; but it is also — and for the moment, 
perhaps more important — a historic utter- 
ance. It is an act of testimony as crucial to 
our moral and intellectual life as the Hungar- 
ian revolution to our political life. It asks 
for, and deserves, the kind of response in 
which one’s sense of the purely ‘literary’ 
becomes absorbed in a total attention to 
the voice of the writer. 

“Doctor Zhivago opens in the first years 
of the century, spans the revolution, civil 
war and terror of the thirties, and ends with 
an epilogue in the mid-1940s. On a level far 
deeper than politics and with a strength and 
purity that must remove all doubts, it per- 
suades us that the yearning for freedom re- 
mains indestructible. Quietly and resolutely 
Pasternak speaks for the sanctity of human 
life, turning to those ‘eternal questions’ 
which made the 19th-century Russian novel 
so magnificent and beside which the formu- 
las of Russia’s current masters seem so 
trivial. 

“T do not mean to suggest that Pasternak 
permits a facile spirituality to blind him to 


DOCTOR 


the power of circumstances. He knows how 
easy it is to debase and kill a man, how often 
and needlessly it has been done; some of 
his most poignant chapters register the suf- 
ferings of the Russian people during the past 
forty years. Yet he is driven by an almost 
instinctive need to cling to other possibili- 
ties, and he writes about ordinary experience 
with such affection and steadfastness that, 
even under the blows of accumulating his- 
torical crises, it takes on a halo of sanctity... 

“The novel reaches a climax of exaltation 
with a section of some twenty pages that 
seem to me one of the greatest pieces of im- 
aginative prose written in our time. From 
this point on, the prose soars to a severe 
and tragic gravity; every detail of life takes 
on the tokens of sanctity; and while reading 
these pages, one feels that one is witnessing 
a terrible apocalypse. Begun as a portrait 
of Russia, the novel ends as a love story 
told with the force and purity of the greatest 
Russian fiction . . . So the book ends —a 
book of truth and courage and beauty, a 
work of art toward which one’s final re- 
sponse is nothing less than a feeling of rever- 
ence.” (This review appeared in The New 


Republic before the Nobel Prize Award.) 


ZHIVAGO 


BY BORIS PASTERNAK 
$5.00 now at your bookstore. PANTHEON 


{= To be published in March: I REMEMBER — SKETCH FOR 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, the latest work of Boris Pasternak, written 
after Doctor Zutvaco. Order your copy now from your bookseller. 





Italys celebrated chamber orchestra 


IMUSICI 


RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY FOR EPIC 
VIVALDI: Concertos Op. 8, Nos. 9 in D Minor, 10 in 
B-Flat Major (“La Caccia”), 11 in D Major, 12 in D 
Major. LG 3443 
VIVALDI: || Cimento dell’ armonia e dell’ invenzione 
(The Trial of Harmony and Invention) Op. 8, (complete) 
—Felix Ayo, violin soloist. 3-record set SC 6029 
CORELLI: Concerti Grossi, Op. 6, Nos. 4 in D Major, 
7 in D Major, 8 in G Minor, 9 in F Major, 10 in C 
Major. LC 3264 
VIVALDI: The Seasons, Op. 8—Felix Ayo, violin 


soloist. LC 3216 
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When in Britain 
hire your car from 


Victor BRITAIN 


The established Specialist on the spot 
Berkeley Street, London, W.! 


Cables: Autobritn, London, England 
Teletype: 2-3688 
And at Liverpool, Southampton, Glasgow and 


other Main Cities 
DRIVE THRO’ BRITAIN ED 


RENT A BETTER CAR—A VICTOR BRITAIN CAR 





To People Who Want to 
WRITE for PROFIT 
but can’t get started 


The Newspaper Institute of 
America offers a FREE Writing 
Aptitude Test. Those who pass 
are qualified to take the famous 
Copy Desk Method which teaches 
you to write by writing. You 
work at home, in leisure time, 
constantly guided by experienced 
writers. Soon you are ready to 
market your stories, articles and 
news items. 

WRITE FOR FREE APTITUDE TEST 
Send TODAY for your copy of 
the famous N.I.A. FREE Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test—your first 
step towards writing for publi- 
cation. 

Newspapor Institute of America, 
Suite 5829-B, One Park Avenue, 
N. Y. 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 
(Licensed by State of N. Y.) 
Approved Member, National 
Home Study Council. 


SELLS FIRST 
STORY 
SUBMITTED 
“After complet- 
ing the N.LA. 
Course, I decided 
to become «@ fic- 
tion writer. I'm 
happy to report a 
sale the first time 
out. If a bow is 
in order, the 
N.LA. must share 
the spotlight with 


impossible with- 
out N.LA. Train- 
ing.”” — Stanley 
Arendholz, 403 
Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FORGOTTEN PEOPLE 


To the Editor: Paul Jacobs's excellent 
article on the plight of the migrant 
worker (“The Forgotten People,” The 
Reporter, January 22) mentions that 
little can be expected from state legis- 
latures in easing that plight. How well 
we here in Michigan know this to be 
true! 

Some years ago I appointed a Mi- 
grant Workers Study Commission which 
produced recommendations which, if 
adopted, would have meant at least a 
beginning toward solutions. 

Our proposals for legislation in this 
field were brushed aside in the state 
senate, which is gerrymandered like 
most state senates. One of the senators 
explained that the pickers in his area 
are really treated very decently and 
that no new laws to protect them are 
needed. Why, he said, the local theater 
even shows a Spanish-language movie 
every Wednesday night during the pick- 
ing season! 

However, we'll keep trying, and 
some day—with the help of articles such 
as yours—we'll make headway. 

G. MENNEN WILLIAMs, Governor 
Lansing, Michigan 


To the Editor: My very warm thanks to 
The Reporter for the valuable article 
on migratory workers. You have given 
enormous help to those of us who 
have been and are interested in calling 
public attention to the plight of the 
most disadvantaged workers. 

NorMAN THOMAS 

New York 


To the Editor: It is hard to believe 
that in twentieth-century America there 
is such a large group of people who 
do not yet receive most of the lessings 
of modern civilization. Knowledge of 
this shocking situation should bring ac- 
tion for remedial steps. 

Fay BENNETT 

National Advisory Committee 

on Farm Labor 


To the Editor: Thank you for your time- 
ly interest in the American farm labor 
problem and the plight of the migrant 
workers and their Sie. Paul Jacobs’s 
article is packed with facts and loaded 
with social dynamite, and should stir 
the conscience of our people. 

The National Advisory Committee ex- 
presses its deep appreciation to The 
Reporter both ee the article and for 
the interview with Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell, which contained his announce- 
ment of championship of minimum- 
wages and maximum-hours laws for 
agricultural workers. 

FRANK GRAHAM 
United Nations 


To the Editor: I have read Mr. Jacobs’s 


article with a great deal of interest 


and hope that he will posuere some 
good. Private organizations have been 
trying to help migrants and other farm 
workers for many years, but unless 
Congress comes to our assistance I don't 
believe that the unfortunate lot of the 
migrants will greatly improve. 

Most Rev. Rosert E. Lucey, S.T.D, 

Archbishop of San Antonio 


To the Editor: The Reporter should be 
commended as the first national maga- 
zine which has printed an extensive 
article on the tragic conditions among 
farm workers. These people are truly 
the forgotten people—forgotten by siate 
legislators, Congress, and the American 
people. 

Vera M. WALTMAN 

General Secretary 

National Consumers Lea ue 


To the Editor: Paul Jacobs’s article is 
rather one-sided. He does not mention 
the good things that are being done in 
New Jersey and elsewhere. 
More particularly in the final para- 
raph, where he does state what is 
ing done, he omits the fine work of 
the Migrant Ministry of the National 
Council of Protestant Churches. For 
many years this organization has pio- 
neered in providing schooling, child 
care, hot lunches, and so on. They 
operate in twenty-five states. 
MarcareT S. TABER 
Madison, New Jersey 


To the Editor: As a member of the 
National Advisory Committee on Farm 
Labor, I express appreciation to you for 
publishing Paul Jacobs’s article. The 
problems of farm workers in this coun- 
try are very grave, and public concern 
is needed. You have assisted the efforts 
of many individuals and organizations, 
including the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Farm Labor, in bringing 
these problems to the attention of 
your readers. 

L. H. Foster, President 

Tuskegee Institute 


To the Editor: The American farmer 
has received the praises and thanks of 
a nation for a job well done in sup- 
plying the world’s food needs during 
the Second World War, but he must 
now stop acting like a pampered child 
and realize that he must take on the 
responsibilities of a mature partner in 
our national concerns, both by ridding 
his industry of such disgraceful labor 
— and by accepting more flexi- 
le agricultural policies. 

WitutiaM M. WENDT 

Washington, D.C. 


MR. BURKE AND MR. HAYS 

To the Editor: Burkeans from Brase- 
nose College to Bryn Mawr have arisen 
to challenge my characterization of the 
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litical faith of Brooks Hays in The 
orter of November 27, 1958: 
With Burke he believes that in a 
democracy a representative must advo- 
cate the views of his constituency; if 
he cannot convert the voters to his own 
beliefs, he should abandon his seat.” 
My loose language perhaps does some 
disservice to both Mr. Hays and Ed- 
mund Burke. Rather than “believes,” 
I might more accurately have said “ac- 
cepts the fact that,” and “must expect 
to lose” rather than “should abandon.” 
In perhaps his most famous speech 
on the subject, Burke told his Bristol 
constituents: “Your representative owes 
you, not his industry only, but_his 
judgment; and he betrays, instead of 
serving you, if he sacrifices it to your 
opinion . . .” Burke, like Hays, refused 
to sacrifice his judgment to popular 
opinion. 
Harry S. ASHMORE 
Arkansas Gazette 
Little Rock 


F.D.R.’s ‘HIDDEN DIMENSION’ 

To the Editor: Alfred Kazin’s review 
of Arthur Schlesinger, Jr’s., The Com- 
ing of the New Deal (The Reporter, 
January 22) requires some comment. 
Though Kazin makes some very good 
points, particularly in his initial ques- 
tioning of Schlesinger’s assumption of 
the “wholeness” of the New Deal, he 
goes on to develop a critique of Schles- 
inger’s approach, and of Roosevelt per- 
sonally, on the view that F.D.R.’s 
pragmatism became increasingly adven- 


turist, if not amoral. In Kazin’s words, 
it ‘ultimately extended so far “beyond 
the traditional morality, the clear sense 
of good and evil,” as to constitute a 
“hidden dimension of moral extremism.” 
Leaving aside Kazin’s impropriety in 
not waiving this line of criticism until 
Schlesinger’s history had at least ad- 
vanced beyond its present terminal of 
1934, one wonders just what the re- 
viewer has in mind. Is he thinking of 
Roosevelt’s naval policy in the Atlantic 
in 1941, admitted] y not fully disclosed 
to the public at the time? Or of the 
perhaps too rigid Roosevelt-Hull di- 
plomacy re Japanese expansionism? 
Kazin has the obligation to specify, to 
allow serious questions to be pondered 
on their merits, rather than leave form- 
less his grave characterizations. 
Kazin does refer to Yalta, where 
F.D.R.’s pragmatism—described by Ka- 
zin as “the extreme of administrative 
maneuvering, Roosevelt’s only knowl- 
edge”—is supposed to have been re- 
vealed in all its weakness. But it is 
incorrect, if fashionable, to attribute 
Yalta to ideological naiveté, to glib 
superficiality. Admiral McIntire reports 
(White House Physician, page 219) that 
on ship to Yalta Roosevelt recognized 
Russian Communism as a potentially 
aggressive and menacing force that 
could spread chaos in the conquered 
countries and disrupt all Europe; yet 
Roosevelt believed that the realities of 
Russia’s wartime devastation and her 
needs for reconstruction and develop- 
ment would ensure a period of peace 





while the U.N. took hold and a free 
Europe was reborn. Surely this was a 
rational position. That it failed to ap- 
prehend sufficiently the implacable res- 
olution, the fundamentally irresponsible 
cunning of Stalinist absolutism is hard- 
ly a fair complaint. 

Roosevelt had his failings, to be 
sure; his mistakes were many, and quite 
possibly Schlesinger is seeing the man 
too confidently. Yet today, when the 
world, both East and West, is chang- 
ing, Roosevelt’s faith in progress, his 
commitment to tolerance and humane- 
ness, his belief in the coexistent plu- 
ralism of social forms, could well serve 
as refreshing relief to the frozen grim- 
ness of our time. 

ARNOLD M. Pau. 
Los Angeles 


To the Editor: That Alfred Kazin would 
not bow the knee to either Roosevelt 
or Schlesinger shows that he is among 
the few who deserve the misused title 
“liberal.” 

“When one recognizes the intellec- 
tual poverty and spiritual thinness with 
which he defended democracy during 
the war .. .” Schlesinger, who knows 
Niebuhr, should have seen this. Bless 
you for pointing it out! 

Again I can say: the thing I like 
about The Reporter is that you can 
never guess ahead of time what it is 
going to say. 

Harvey Bates 
Director, Student Religious Association 
University of Maine 
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ES, you may have your copy of 
the latest edition of the Nouveau 
Petit Larousse Illustre for just $1.00 
if you join the French Book Guild 
now! As a member, you can then 
enjoy reading the most talked-about 
French best-sellers while they are 
brand-new, and get them delivered 
to your door at less than book-store 
prices! 


MEMBERSHIP IS FREE 


It costs nothing to join the French 
Book Guild and there are no dues 
or fees. Members choose the books 
they want from the descriptive bro- 
chure mailed to them each month, 
and purchase these books at only 
$1.96 each plus 24c postage (occa- 
sional selections at slightly higher 
prices)—instead of the retail prices 
of $2.50 to $3.50. In addition, mem- 
bers also receive a handsome FREE 
“Bonus Book" with each fourth se- 
lection accepted. 


JOIN THE CLUB TODAY 


Mailing the coupon will bring you 





your copy of the Nouveau Petit La- Ta 
rousse Illustre for only $1.00, plus 
your choice of TWO of the French 
best-sellers shown here as your first 
selection for only $1.96. You may 
continue membership for as long as 
you wish or you may cancel after 
you have accepted only three more 
selections. But hurry! Mail the cou- 
pon today while you can still obtain 
your Larousse for only $1.00! 


FRENCH BOOK GUILD 
145 W. 57th St. 
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LA MODIFICATION by Michel Butor. (Prix 
Renaudot 1957). An avant-garde best-seller, 
soon to appear in English as 
Heart.’” b 
L’AMIRAL TOGO by Samourai de la Mer. 
The story of Japan's Naval hero and the his- 
tory of his fleet’s conquests and defeats. Re- 


tail $3.35. 

VACANCES A TOUS PRIX by Pierre Dani- 
nos. The latest side-splitting novel of France’s 
cummteet etter. the author of ‘Major Thompson.’’ Retail $2.75. 
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y M. del Castillo. Heart-warming tale translated as 


“Child Of Our Time.”’ Retail $3.00. 
LES MAITRES DE LA LITTERATURE by Emile Henriot (de 
l’Academie Francaise). 2 volumes. A brilliant condensed history of 
literature. Retail 
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With drawings by 


ROBERT OSBORN 


Biting, barbed look at 
life and the world, 
through railing rhyme 
and flailing line. Two 
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on everything from 
deadening conformity to 
lunatic technology. 
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WHO- WHAT- WHy- 


HEN Khrushchev raised the 
Berlin and German issues, Max 
Ascoli took the position in an edi- 
torial “No Retreat from Berlin” that 
nothing would have been more self- 
defeating than to take a so-called 
“positive” attitude to counteract the 
Russians—just for the sake of coun- 
teraction. There are situations where 
a firm and definitive “No” is the 
only positive answer, particularly 
when it is addressed to a ruthless 
opponent who seeks to unhinge the 
system of alliances on which we de- 
pend. Since the “No Retreat from 
Berlin” editorial was written, the 
emphasis has shifted from the word 
“positive” to the word “flexible.” To 
that kind of flexibility this magazine 
is still unalterably opposed and, if 
anything, even more vigorously, for 
it may mean spinelessness. In this 
great debate on diplomacy and 
strategy we will have many more 
things to say—and not just to show 
we are “positive” or “flexible.” 
Meanwhile it is useful to look at 
the troubles our opponent is having. 
The campaign in the Soviet press 
against the “anti-party” group of 
Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich, 
Shepilov & Co. had risen gradually 
to a crescendo, and clearly some 
kind of climax was to be expected 
at the Twenty-first Congress. It 
would seem that the inner party con- 
flict, analyzed in the article by Isaac 
Deutscher, is still far from being 
resolved. For the moment Khru- 
shchev’s leadership may be unchal- 
lenged; but it is evidently not so 
secure as to be utterly unchallenge- 
able in the near future. Indeed, 
David Burg’s report on the conflict 
over Soviet education reveals that in 
order to maintain his position, Khru- 
shchev too must maneuver and 
compromise. He has to thread a haz- 
ardous course between the alterna- 
tives of a revivified Stalinism 
(represented by the “anti-party” 
group and perhaps by Mao himself) 
and a continuation of the “thaw” 
so strongly desired by the intelli- 
gentsia and the “New Class” of bu- 
reaucrats, managers, and officials. 
Mr. Burg is a young ex-Soviet citizen 
who until 1956 was doing post-grad- 


10 


uate work at Moscow University. In 
that year he reached East Berlin a; 
a member of a group of tourists and 
took the U-Bahn to the West. 


illiam H. Hessler, who is on 
the staff of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, recently made a tour of 
Canada. His article will come as 
something of a shock to American 
readers accustomed to taking Can- 
ada for granted. But, he says, his 
account of Canadian anxieties “rep- 
resents the thinking of a good many 
informed Canadians.” . . . Edmond 
Taylor is our regular European cor- 
respondent. . . . Thomas R. Phil. 
lips’s article on “The Widening Mis- 
sile Gap,” in our January 8 issue, 
seems to have helped set off a first- 
class storm in Washington. General 
Phillips here returns to the subject, 
to discover what the administration's 
recent assurances amount to. ... Al 
Newman is a veteran war corre- 
spondent, a former managing editor 
of The Reporter, and a regular 
contributor. 


ean Stafford’s most recent book 
is a collection of short stories, 

Children Are Bored on Sunday 
(Random House)... . Steven Mar- 
eus, an instructor in English at Co- 
lumbia University, wrote the essay 
“Who Reads Poetry?” in our January 
22 issue. . . . Jay Jacobs is an 
author-artist or artist-author: he 
is not quite sure himself. . 
C. P. Snow, whose novels were the 
subject of an essay by Alfred Kazin 
in our February 5 issue, is a scientist 
by training. Sir Charles was chief of 
scientific personnel for the Ministry 
of Labour during the last war, and 
is at present Civil Service Commis- 
sioner concerned with the recruit- 
ment of scientists for government 
work. . . . Gerald Weales is thre: 
times over (A.B., A.M., Ph.D.) 2 
graduate of Columbia, about whic! 
he writes. He is now assistant pro- 
fessor of English at the Universit) 
of Pennsylvania. .. . William Letwin 
is associate professor of Industrial 
History at M.I.T. 

Our cover is by Gregorio Pres- 
topino. 
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MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 


Here are some of the reasons why you 
will want to read this newspaper that is 
known and quoted throughout the world. 


@ Comment. The editorials of the 
Manchester Guardian are more 
than opinion providers for those 
with no ideas of their own. The 
editorials are an appeal to rea- 
son. Their weapon is the rapier. 
Not botched with prejudice, their 
argument is clean-jointed. 


@ News. Written by Manchester 
Guardian men in all parts of the 
world giving precise personal re- 
porting. For example, you will 
find both penetrating and thought 
provoking, Taya-Zinkin’s grass 
roots reporting of Indian life and 
Hessell Tiltman’s analysis of Ja- 
ponese politics. 

@ American reporting. How does 
the rest of the world see America? 
Max Freed in Washi 
and Alistair Cooke in New York 
let you see how they report Amer- 
ica—a refreshing and unusual 
angle. 



































@ information. Comprehensive ar- 
ticles which provide new mean- 
ing and understanding regarding 
today’s events. Such articles as 


“The Art of Filibuster’, “‘New 
*Legali in Russia’, ‘Policies 


“China Puts on the rake 

@ Book reviews. Articles on art and 
music, marginal notes on London 
and the lighter side of life furnish 
you with stimulating entertain- 
ment. 

@ All the good things o newspaper 
provides will be found to a 
greater degree in the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly. This edition 
is flown overnight every week 
from England and mailed to you 
in the United States. 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 
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EDITORIAL 





‘The New Look: F lexibility 


r IS BAD ENOUGH to have a missile 
gap, particularly considering Mr. 
McElroy’s obstinate denial that 
there is any such thing. It is even 
worse to be falling behind the Rus- 
sians in the quantity and quality of 
other means of defense and attack. 
Yet as long as our nation has enough 
retaliatory power to discourage ag- 
gression, and as long as we have the 
technological and financial potential 
to narrow all the existing gaps, the 
danger we face, though extremely 
grave, is not yet a present one. 

Our _ still-redoubtable _ military 
power may turn out to be second 
best—or perhaps it is already. For 
about a decade after the end of the 
war, the Russians were second best. 
Yet during all those years they did 
rather well for themselves. 

Soviet diplomacy was never as ac- 
tive as during the years of Russian 
military inferiority. The Russians 
consolidated their empire in eastern 
Europe; they launched their peace 
offensive; they came very close to 
conquering Italy in free elections, 
and to strangling West Berlin. From 
Iran to Korea, they harassed us and 
went so far as to tempt us over and 
over again to go to war, in spite of 
the fact that in their crude misin- 
terpretation of our motives they at- 
tributed to us the willingness to use 
our unmatched supremacy in a pre- 
ventive war. At no time then did the 
Soviet diplomatic posture reflect 
Russia’s military weakness. 


ow the tables have been turned, 
but our diplomacy is a direct 
reflection of our diminished military 
strength—and the evidence is Ger- 
many. The men most concerned with 
foreign policy in the Executive as 
well as in the Legislative branch of 
our government are moving toward 
negotiation with the Kremlin on 
Germany, on the terms and accord- 
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ing to the timetable the Russians 
have laid down. It would be quite 
unfair to consider Secretary Dulles 
as solely or even mainly responsible 
for this trend. On the contrary, our 
tired, ailing Secretary of State seems 
to be moving grudgingly, looking 
prayerfully for a German policy 
somewhat different from the one he 
has held until now, but anxious to 
prove that he too is endowed with 
that supreme among all virtues—flex- 
ibility in negotiating with the Rus- 
sians on Germany. Flexibility is con- 
sidered identical with wisdom, and 
he who is the most flexible is the 
wisest. 

Flexibility does not require any 
particular creativeness: it simply 
means accepting discussion with the 
Russians on their terms. As a substi- 
tute for inventiveness, a minimum 
effort is demanded—just enough to 
dust off some old, vapid plans about 
disengagement and neutralization in 
Germany, or maybe in the whole of 
western Europe. The main object 
of discussion seems to be the quan- 
tity or the extension of both disen- 
gagement and neutralization that 
can be agreed upon in negotiations 
with the Russians. 

That the two Germanies should 
somehow settle their differences and 
manage to become a going concern, 
this is accepted by an increasingly 
large number of people. Yet accord- 
ing to no standard of measurement— 
moral, economic, or military—can 
the so-called two Germanies be con- 
sidered as equal and suited to enter 
into some partnership of a more or 
less confederal nature. But Russian 
missiles seem to redress the balance 
and lend to the wretched East Ger- 
man state a reality it never had. 

No wonder Khrushchev has dis- 
covered lately that some kind of all- 
German elections can lead to the 


reunification of that country. The 


normal, civilized process of free 
elections is not even remotely con- 
ceivable for East Germany unless 
the people there also enjoy the free- 
dom to render justice to the Quislings 
who for fourteen years have tortured 
them. Who will restrain the East 
Germans? The Russians have con- 
siderable experience in such tasks. 
Or maybe the restraining job can be 
imposed on the West Germans. 
Actually, it is difficult to conceive 
of a united Germany free from 
anarchy or Soviet oppression. 

Such worries, however, do not 
cloud the minds of many political 
leaders of the West, not to mention 
the guiding lights of public opinion. 
The Russians have stated their con- 
ditions and have set dates. We have 
to be, so we are told, realistic, and 
above all flexible. Even the East 
German state is called a reality. 

True, our diplomacy still has im- 
mense fields open to its initiative. 
We could usefully experiment with 
disengagement in the Middle or the 
Far East, and give it firm guar- 
antees of nuclear retaliation should 
the enemy attack. But our adminis- 
tration, having shown its capacity to 
intervene, in Lebanon and in the 
offshore islands, may be inclined to 
put up a show not of strength but 
of flexibility in Germany. 


HERE ARE still some men in Eu- 

rope, heads of key nations of the 
Alliance, who say “No.” Charles de 
Gaulle and Konrad Adenauer know 
that what the Russians want is to 
unhinge the Alliance. They are not 
practitioners of flexibility, these two 
men. Their obduracy is at present 
used by Secretary Dulles as a sub- 
stitute for principles. He has reason 
to fear it. For the two men, irrespec- 
tive of their nations’ power, are 
strong. In fact, they are as strong 
as they are wise. 
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Khrushchev, Mao, and Stalin’s Ghost 


ISAAC DEUTSCHER 


HE TWENTY-FIRST Concress of the 

Soviet Communist Party assem- 
bled in Moscow almost three years 
after Khrushchev’s “secret speech” 
before the ‘Twentieth Congress. 
For the Soviet Union and the other 
Communist-ruled countries, these 
were eventful years, crowded with 
reforms, counter-reforms, inner party 
struggles, turmoil, and confusion. 
Whatever the formal agenda of this 
assembly—officially it was convened 
only to endorse the new Seven-Year 
Plan—the essential question before it 
has been whether or not Commu- 
nism is to follow the signposts set up 
three years ago. How much of the 
Stalinist orthodoxy is still valid and 
how much is discarded? And what 
is the order of the day—de-Staliniza- 
tion or re-Stalinization? 

Inevitably, these questions pro- 
duced controversy and splits. It is 
now Officially admitted that despite 
the pretense of unanimity main- 
tained at the Twentieth Congress, 
the party leaders were then deeply 
divided over all major issues, as in 
truth they had been even earlier. It 
was only while the Twentieth Con- 
gress was in session that the Central 
Committee authorized Khrushchev 
to make his revelations about Stalin; 
and only a small majority of the 
committee voted for this momentous 
decision. Nearly half the members, 
led by Molotov and Kaganovich, 
fought desperately,.and until the last 
moment, to save the idol and the 
dogmas of Stalinism. 

What was at stake was the entire 
system of government and party 
leadership, and not merely Stalin's 
good or bad name. None of the ma- 
jor administrative, economic, and 
social changes that have since been 
introduced in the Soviet Union 
could even have been contemplated 
as long as the party was shackled by 
Stalinist orthodoxy. Khrushchev’s 
“secret” speech was the prelude to 
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the long series of reforms that 
have filled the interval between the 
two Congresses. 

The story of the interval, how- 
ever, is full of contradictions and 
paradoxes. It falls into at least three 
major chapters. The first was brought 
to a close by the Polish and Hun- 
garian upheavals in October and 
November, 1956. The second ended 
with the expulsion from the Central 
Committee of Molotov, Malenkov, 
and Kaganovich in June, 1957. The 


third and last chapter, leading up 
to the present, could be divided into 
several subchapters; its story is of the 
greatest complexity and confusion. 


Revision and Revolt 

In the first period the movement for 
de-Stalinization developed almost 
openly and assumed great explosive 
force. It met deep and widely felt 
needs, it evoked a powerful popular 
response, and it aroused boundless 
hopes. The range of the movement, 
however, was. relatively limited, at 
least as far as the Soviet Union was 
concerned. It was primarily political 
in character. Its emphasis was on 
inner party reform, collective. leader- 
ship, and freedom of inner party 
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criticism—in a word, on the replace- 
ment of the Stalinist “bureaucratic 
centralism” by the Leninist “demo- 
cratic centralism.” These were also 
the months of the “thaw” in litera- 
ture and in the arts and of an intense 
ferment of ideas in academic circles. 
From month to month de-Staliniza- 
tion made startling conquests in 
vital but narrowly circumscribed 
fields. The intelligentsia led the 
movement, while the bureaucracy 
was divided against itself; but the 
mass of the working class, not to 
speak of the peasantry, remained 
largely inarticulate. 


hem HUNGARIAN rising gave the 
Stalinist die-hards the opportunity 
to rally and to go over to the offen- 
sive. They denounced Khrushchev 
as the unwitting inspirer of the ris- 
ing and the prompter of revision- 
ism, who had jeopardized Commu- 
nist rule in eastern Europe and 
exposed the Soviet Union itself to 
dangerous shocks. The perils they 
spoke of were real enough; and so 
all the leaders, de-Stalinizers as well 
as Stalinists, were seized with panic. 
In the course of eight months Molo- 
tov and Kaganovich pressed home 
the attack and succeeded in regain- 
ing much of the ground they had 
lost. Khrushchev was compelled to 
call a halt to the debunking of the 
Stalin era, to declare war on revi- 
sionism, and to try and discpline the 
restive intelligentsia. 

But it was impossible to undo the 
effects of the Twentieth Congress 
and to make people forget his dis- 
closures about Stalinist misrule. Too 
much discontent and disillusionment 
were pent up in all social classes. The 
workers began to react against the 
privileges of the bureaucracy, against 
social inequality, and against the old 
severe industrial discipline. The peas- 
ants refused to increase agricultural 
production, which was disastrously 
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low and threatened to impede indus- 
trial progress. 

The party leadership had reason 
to fear that the disgruntled intelli- 
gentsia (whose ranks had been politi- 
cally strengthened by the release 
from concentration camps and the 
rehabilitation of old heretics and 
“enemies of the people”) might ap- 
peal to the workers and peasants and 
set in motion a genuine popular op- 
position. Something had to be done 
to dispel the popular discontents—at 
least a new wage policy and a new 
approach to collective farming were 
needed. Thus, even if only to be able 
to call an effective halt to politi- 
cal and ideological de-Stalinization, 
Khrushchev had to carry de-Stalini- 


of that session of the committee 
were to be published, the effect, at 
least in the Soviet Union, might be 
almost as shocking as was that of 
Khrushchev’s “secret” speech. The 
debates were stormy. The antagonists 
charged one another with working 
for the ruin of the Soviet Union and 


zation into the fields of economic and 
social policy. 


The Skeleton Battle 


Khrushchev set out to break up the 
overcentralized and rigidly bureau- 
cratic system of economic administra- 
tion and to replace it by the regional 
economic councils—by means of local 
initiative and responsibility he hoped 
to increase the efficiency of the entire 
industrial machinery. Acting on the 
same principle, he released the col- 
lective farms from bureaucratic tute- 
lage, transferred to them the proper- 
ty of the machine tractor stations, 
abolished compulsory food deliveries, 
and offered the farmers all sorts of 
material incentives. 

The Stalinist die-hards put up a 
stubborn resistance to this series of 
reforms. They relied on the backing 
of Moscow’s powerful industrial 
bureaucracy and on the caution and 
fear that had seized large sections 
of the party machine since the 
Hungarian rising. In June, 1957, 
Molotov and Kaganovich were on 
the point of bringing their counter- 
offensive to a successful conclusion. 
Strengthened by the adherence of 
Malenkov and Shepilov, de-Stalini- 
zers of the previous period, and by 
Bulganin’s hesitations, they obtained 
a majority within the Presidium of 
the Central Committee and carried 
a motion deposing Khrushchev from 
the post of First Secretary of the 
party. This was to have put an end 
to the “Period of Troubles” and 
“risky experiments.” 

At this point, though, Khrushchev 
appealed from the Presidium to the 
Central Committee. If the records 
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of Communism; and for the occa- 
sion each side dragged skeletons from 
the family closets. At one point, for 
instance, while Khrushchev dwelt on 
his adversaries’ responsibility for the 
great purges of the 1930’s—the topic 
invariably recurring in all secret de- 
bates since Stalin’s death—he pointed 
at Molotov and Kaganovich and ex- 
claimed: “Your hands are stained 
with the blood of our party leaders 
and of innumerable innocent Bol- 
sheviks!” “So are yours!” Molotov 
and Kaganovich shouted back at him. 
“Yes, so are mine,” Khrushchev re- 
plied. “I admit this. But during the 
purges I was merely carrying out 
your orders. I was not then a mem- 
ber of the Politburo and I bear no 
responsibility for its decisions. You 
were.” 

Thus Khrushchev went on playing 
on the revulsion against Stalinism; 
and this was indeed strong enough 
to assure his success. Essentially, the 
vote reflected the majority’s convic- 
tion that it was impossible for the 
party to go on ruling the country as 
before and that the reforms advo- 
cated by Khrushchev were sound and 
overdue. 

It was no accident that in June, 
1957, Marshal Zhukov threw his 
weight behind Khrushchev. Perhaps 


more strongly than any other group, 
the officers’ corps had resented the 
Stalinist purges, and it was convinced 
of the urgency of economic and ad- 
ministrative reform. But in a few 
months it was Zhukov’s turn to be 
expelled from the Central Commit- 
tee. Speaking on February 3 before 
the Twenty-first Congress, Zhukov’s 
successor as defense minister, Mar- 
shal Rodion L. Malinovsky, declared 
that Zhukov had “tried to set him- 
self up as a new Bonaparte” in the 
months following the June session. 


Two Steps Forward... 


Yet how paradoxical is the out- 
come of all these disputes and 
showdowns! On the one hand, Khru- 
shchev’s triumph over his adversaries 
has enabled him to go ahead with 
his reforms, every one of which takes 
the Soviet Union further and further 
away from the Stalinist system of 
government. On the other, his tri- 
umph appears to have driven the 
party, politically, a long way back 
toward Stalinism. By eliminating his 
adversaries, Khrushchev appears to 
have destroyed the post-Stalinist “col- 
lective leadership” and to have be- 
come the party’s sole master. 

This “dialectically contradictory” 
and ambiguous outcome of all the 
recent struggles was strikingly dem- 
onstrated in the December sessions 
of the Central Committee and of the 
Supreme Soviet, which were convened 
in preparation for the Congress. An 
immense amount of new legislation 
was placed before these two bodies. 
Nearly all of it was designed to dem- 
onstrate that the break with Stalin- 
ism is continuing, is deepening, and 
is spreading to ever new spheres of 
Soviet life. The new Seven-Year 
Plan does not aim only at approach- 
ing the level of American industry. 
Its special feature is the new empha- 
sis on the need for the “harmonious” 
development of producer and con- 
sumer industries; and this has ne- 
tessitated some slowing down in 
the rate of over-all development. 
The plan makes important conces- 
sions to consumer interests. It also 
marks a further departure from Sta- 
lin’s anti-egalitarian policy; it pro- 
vides for a steady narrowing of the 
gap between high and low incomes; 
and for a shortening of working 
hours in industry. 

The principle of de-Stalinization, 
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however, has been most strikingly 
evident in the new criminal code, 
which its sponsor introduced to the 
Supreme Soviet as an act of legisla- 
tion designed to “liquidate the 
shameful heritage of the past.” The 
code had been under debate for 
many years, and it is the resultant of 
conflicting viewpoints. It does not 
go as far as the most liberal Soviet 
jurists had expected, but it does go 
a very long way toward transforming 
a police state into a state “ruled by 
law.” The code deprives the political 
police of the powers to sentence, im- 
prison, and deport citizens. No one 
is to be sentenced otherwise than by 
a normal court in open trial. Pen- 
alties are reduced. Guilt by associa- 
tion, the category of the “enemy 
of the people,” the co-responsibility 
of the defendant's relatives, the pen- 
alty of the deprivation of citizenship, 
and many similar features of the old 
code are abolished. No defendant 
may be charged with “terrorism” un- 
less there is prima facie evidence of 
an actual attempt at political assassi- 
nation. 

Under such a code it would have 
been impossible for Stalin ever to 
produce his univers concentration- 
naire, to stage any of his great purges 
and the Moscow triaJs, and even to 
deport Trotsky to Alma Ata and 
Constantinople. As if to stress the 
meaning of the code, General Serov, 
the grim old policeman, was re- 
placed as chief of state security by 
the ex-Comsomol leader Shelepin. 

Yet—and here is the greatest para- 
dox—the ghosts of the great purges 
seemed to be crowding back into 
the Central Committee’s conference 
hall in December when Bulganin 
made his confession of guilt, de- 
nouncing Molotov, Malenkov, and 
Kaganovich and extolling Khru- 
shchev’s infallibility; and when the 
Central Committee rejected his con- 
fession as hypocritical and inade- 
quate, and Rudenko, Vishinsky’s 
successor. as state prosecutor, spoke 
about the “crimes of the anti-party 
group.” We were back, if not in 
1936, the year of the Zinoviev trial, 
then at least in 1930-1934. 

Khrushchev’s purpose is to break 
the morale and expose the weakness 
of Molotov and his friends; but they 
have. evidently not yet laid down 
their arms. From their retreats they 
have continued their “factional ac- 
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tivity,” trying to rally their followers 
and attacking Khrushchev’s policies. 
Khrushchev feels that his armor has 
chinks and that he cannot afford to 
ignore the attacks. He has not made 
his position easier by promulgating 
the new criminal code. In order to 
chastise his adversaries in Stalin’s 
manner, he would have to tear up 
that code—otherwise his hands wiil 
be tied. Will he dare to tear it up? 


... One Step Backward 

What the Stalinist die-hards are 
now fighting may be only a rear- 
guard battle, but for the time being 
their strength is by no means neg- 
ligible. To keep them at bay Khru- 
shchev has had to press on with his 
anti-Stalinist reforms and also to try 
and steal Molotov’s thunder, to 
strike at the revisionists, to break 
with Tito, to acquiesce in the ex- 
ecution of Nagy, and so on. As long 
as he rides from success to success, 
this may be enough. But he may run 
into trouble if he fails in any of his 
daring reforms—if the fat years in 
farming are followed by lean ones, 
if the peasants, emboldened by his 
concessions, increase their demands 
(as they have been doing here and 
there), if the workers’ discontent with 
the still desperate shortage of hous- 


ing grows more acute and vocal, or 
if once again something goes wrong 
in eastern Europe. 

Of all these possibilities, on which 
Molotov and his associates bank, 
none is perhaps more real than that 
of a setback in farming. Khrushchev 
has staked much on the success of 
his slogan “Catch up with American 
per capita production of meat.” 


Meanwhile, the advance in farming, 
though considerable, has been far 
slower than he expected it to be; 
and a setback might jeopardize the 
industrial targets of the Seven-Year 
Plan and most of his social policies. 

However, all this does not account 
fully for the timing and the ferocity 
of the attacks on the “anti-party 
group.” What aroused Khrushchev’s 
ire and alarmed him was the cir- 
cumstance that the Stalinist die-hards 
appear to enjoy a measure of en- 
couragement from Mao Tse-tung or 
his entourage. (Molotov has prob- 
ably found his embassy in Outer 
Mongolia a convenient point for 
establishing close contact with Pe- 
king; and this may explain the 
rumors about his transfer to The 
Hague, where he would be cut off 
from both his Soviet following and 
his Chinese well-wishers.) 

The reasons that have induced the 
Chinese leadership to make the som- 
ersault from the anti-Stalinism of 
Mao’s benevolent “Hundred Flow- 
ers” speech to their present dogma- 
tism and that prompted them to 
favor Khrushchev’s adversaries can- 
not be gone into here. Mao may 
have been lending support to. Molo- 
tov from motives either of prin- 
ciple or merely of tactics. However 
that may be, his role was no less curi- 
ous and self-contradictory than Khru- 
shchev’s: his very defense of the Sta- 
linist die-hards led him to criticize the 
near-Stalinist manner in which Khru- 
shchev deals with them and to up- 
hold against him the principle of 
“collective leadership.” 


Family Quarrel 


This was a decisive factor in the 
tension between Peking and Moscow 
on the eve of the Twenty-first Con- 
gress, a tension whose symptoms were 
unmistakable. When Khrushchev, in 
his talk with Senator Humphrey, de- 
nounced Mao’s people’s communes 
as reactionary, and when Mikoyan 
followed suit in talks to American 
bankers and imperialists, relations 
between Moscow and Peking must 
have been in a rather critical state. 
Mao could not fail to protest against 
so flagrant a violation of all accepted 
rules of Communist comradeship and 
solidarity. Khrushchev’s and Miko- 
yan’s strictures were obviously meant 
to serve notice of the reprisals with 
which Moscow might retort to Mao’s 
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intervention in the internal Soviet 
struggle. Just before the Congress, 
Moscow and Peking probably ex- 
changed fairly vehement messages on 
this subject; and the omens pointed 
toward a breach far more momentous 
than any rupture between Moscow 
and Belgrade ever was or could be. 

Neither Khrushchev nor Mao could 
face this prospect with equanimity. 
At the very least they had to try to 
keep relations between their govern- 
ments and their military alliance as 
little affected as possible by the con- 
troversy between their parties. It may 
have been anxiety to preserve these 
two aspects of Soviet-Chinese rela- 
tions that led Mao, deeply involved 
as he had been in the ideological 
differences, to resign as head of state 
and to confine himself to his role of 
party leader. 


OTH MAO AND KHRUSHCHEV have 
for the time being shrunk from 
bringing their controversy into the 
open. The risks were too great. For 
one thing, both had reason to fear 
that the inner party conflict might 
wreck the Soviet-Chinese alliance. 
For another, both were afraid that 
the breach between them would cre- 
ate a new opening for Tito and the 
revisionists and finally destroy the 
monolithic character of the Commu- 
nist movement, splitting it into three 
wings: the Titoist and revisionist 
Right, the Maoist Left and ultra- 
Left, and the Khrushchevite Center. 
Khrushchev was therefore able to 
produce at the Congress something 
like a compromise with Mao. For 
the first time he openly admitted the 
existence of important differences 
between Peking and Moscow, dif- 
ferences over the methods of build- 
ing socialism; and he uttered not a 
word of approval for the Chinese 
people’s communes. But despite these 
differences, he said, the Chinese and 
the Russians were determined to 
maintain their solidarity vis-a-vis the 
West; it was mainly in this respect 
that the relationship between the 
Russian and the Chinese Commu- 
nists differed from the relations with 
the Yugoslavs. Khrushchev then went 
on to the principle on which that 
solidarity is to rest—that Communist 
Parties must not interfere in each 
other’s internal affairs. 
In relations between Communist 
Parties this is a novelty indeed. 
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Hitherto the principle of noninter- 
ference has had its application in re- 
lations between states only, while the 
Communist Parties were by defini- 
tion entitled, and indeed in duty 
bound, to criticize each other. Non- 
interference is the formula of Khru- 
shchev’s and Mao’s latest bargain. It 
obliges Mao to withdraw support 
from Molotov & Co. and to acknowl- 
edge Khrushchev’s leadership, while 
it obliges Khrushchev and his col- 
leagues to refrain from any criticism 
of China’s way of building socialism 
and of the peoples’ communes in par- 
ticular. This compromise could also 
be read between the lines of Mao’s 
message to the Congress and of Chou 
En-lai’s speech. 


pcan thus appears to have 

succeeded at present in closing 
the breach and consolidating his 
leadership. Yet the Congress does not 
seem to have given him a free hand 
for a showdown in the Stalinist man- 
ner with the anti-party group. The 
speakers were clearly divided over 
this. While Spiridonov, the leader of 


the Leningrad organization, demand- 
ed that Malenkov, Molotov, and Ka- 
ganovich should appear before the 
Congress and recant, Mikoyan al- 
most openly spoke up against the 
repetition of these Stalinist practices 
and urged the Congress to consider 
the struggle against the anti-party 
group as a closed chapter. 

Khrushchev himself, when he said 
that in the Soviet Union no one was 
held in prison for political reasons 
any longer, gave the Congress some- 
thing like a pledge that Stalinist 
purges would not be re-enacted and 
that the de-Stalinization proclaimed 
at the Twentieth Congress had not 
been in vain. 

Such at least is the impression one 
gains from the proceedings of the 
Twenty-first Communist Party Con- 
gress. As during the Twentieth Con- 
gress, one cannot be sure that the 
official record tells the full story. 
Khrushchev may once again have 
disclosed the most important part of 
the story at a secret session; and if so, 
it may take time before this reaches 
the outside world. 


Classes for the New Class 


DAVID BURG 


‘T MY OPINION all pupils—without 
exception—should be engaged in 
socially useful labor at factories, col- 
lective farms, and so forth, when they 
have finished seven or eight grades.” 
Khrushchev chose these words last 
September to sum up to the party 
presidium his projected “reform” of 
Soviet education. 

Perhaps no better evidence of a 
change in the conduct of Soviet affairs 
has come to light since Stalin’s death 
than what has turned out to be 
the defeat of Khrushchev’s personal 
scheme to revolutionize his country’s 
school system. For public objections 
to the teen-age labor plan triumphed 
at December’s session of the Supreme 
Soviet. The law the deputies ap- 
proved has so many loopholes that 
the principle of “socially useful la- 
bor” for every youth, beginning at 
the age of fifteen, is foredoomed. 

Behind this development lay a 
three-month campaign led by the 


Soviet professional elite. Parents and 
educators played the key role. In- 
vited by Khrushchev to take part in 
an organized “nation-wide discus- 
sion,” they succeeded in defending 
the very thing he had attacked: the 
right of young people to finish sec- 
ondary and even university educa- 
tion before being assigned to full- 
or part-time work. 


Russia, membership in the pro- 
fessional classes carries with it fat 
more privileges than in the United 
States. During my five years as a stu 
dent at Moscow University, despite 
the stiff curriculum and sometimes 
marginal living allowances, I never 
heard of anyone withdrawing volun- 
tarily. The young Russian’s road to 
opportunity lies inevitably through 
the vuzy—universities and othe: 
institutions of higher learning. Self. 
made men like Khrushchev are a 
vanishing breed in the new genera- 
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tion, even among today’s party func- 
tionaries; a diploma has become the 
indispensable passport to a different 
—and incomparably better—life. Just 
as the universities are the crucible 
of the New Class, they are essential 
to its perpetuation. 

My friend Petya was a student at 
the Geodetical Institute in Moscow 
until he failed his exams and was 
drafted into the army. After three 
years of service he returned to Mos- 
cow. But in time the authorities 
told him that in order to keep his 
residence permit he would have to 
find work. Petya passed through 
a succession of dreary manual jobs. 
When I last saw him he was working 
on the assembly line at a fountain-pen 
factory, with wages of six hundred 
rubles a month and slight hope 
of promotion. Had he graduated 
from the Geodetical Institute, his 
first job would have paid at least 
nine hundred rubles, plus a liberal 
living allowance for field work. Had 
he shown moderate efficiency he 
could have hoped in ten years to 
have an income two to four times 
his starting salary. 


Three Months of Debate 


Russian children begin formal 
schooling at seven. Until now they 
have been taught under a relatively 
conservative system introduced in 
1934, which provides for seven years 
of primary preparation (compulsory 
since the war) and three years of 
secondary, pre-university training. 

Khrushchev’s attempt to revise this 
system can be traced to three vexing 
state problems: shortages of young 
manpower caused by the depressed 
wartime birth rate; student political 
unrest, which he has said can be 
curbed by the chastening effect of 
pre-university work experience; and 
a whole complex of “lingering bour- 
geois attitudes,” which he blames on 
the schools. 

Last May Khrushchev criticized 
the educational system for failing to 
indoctrinate youth with proper re- 
spect for physical labor. Parents as 
well as children, he complained, suf- 
fered from the “haughtily contemp- 
tuous” view that factory and farm 
work is “humiliating.” He proposed 
taking young people out of school 
and throwing them into the machin- 
ery of production before they ob- 
tained the treasured “certificate of 
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maturity”—the seco diploma 
prerequisite to univeysity admission. 
Night and correspomdence courses 
for working teen-age§s would have 
been the only path¥to a belated 
higher education. 

No one openly chdjlenged Khru- 
shchev directly durifg the three- 
month debate. Implf¥mentation of 
the plan, however, was politely but 
determinedly talked death. 

Perhaps the most formidable fig- 
ure to take the field in opposition 
was organic chemist Aleksander Nes- 
meyanov, chairman of the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences. As spokesman 
for this influential body, Nesmeyanov 
met the work-before-study theory 
head-on. “Every stage of education 
and every subject,” he objected, “has 
its optimum age. My experience 
shows that for university-level stud- 
ies this age is from seventeen to 
twenty-two or twenty-three years. 
Each year of delay is a loss from the 
physiological point of) view and an 
enormous loss for the state.”” Further- 
more, he said, aiming ‘again at Khru- 
shchev, “continuity ofinstruction”’ is 
“an important requirement.” Nes- 
meyanov’s views weresechoed by his 
colleagues all over the country. 

Pravda and Izvestia devoted a spe- 
cial page each day to comments from 
citizens. Smaller newspapers also 
provided extensive space. At ad hoc 
conferences convened in Moscow and 
throughout the provinces, groups of 
educators, industrial managers, agri- 
cultural officials, party functionaries, 
and parents met to voice their opin- 
ions. The monolithic strictures that 
had governed public discussion dur- 
ing Stalin’s lifetime were forgotten. 

Inevitably, the new school regula- 
tions adopted in December follow 
Khrushchev’s formulation closely. 
They decree that secondary educa- 
tion, “beginning with the ages of 
fifteen and sixteen years, is accom- 
plished on the basis of union of in- 
struction and productive labor, in 
order to engage all young people of 
these ages in socially useful labor.” 
But this principle is effectively can- 
celed out by other provisions. 

To accomplish his basic objective, 
Khrushchev had offered two alterna- 
tives for reorganizing the school sys- 
tem. The first of these plans called 
for young people to go to work as 
soon as they had finished eight years 
of elementary schooling. Except for 


the “unusually gifted,” all students 
would obtain through night and 
correspondence courses the secondary 
training required for enrollment at 
a university. The new law rejects this 
entirely. 

Last September Khrushchev had 
declared that if general classroom in- 
struction were nonetheless to be con- 
tinued beyond the eight-year pri- 
mary level, then “chief emphasis” 
must be given to vocational training. 
But a leading educational official 
speaking at the December Supreme 
Soviet session when the law was 
passed made it plain that formal sec- 
ondary education will remain in 
force in the Soviet Union, and that 
nothing like “chief emphasis” will 
be placed on job training. 

Although the ten-year school sys- 
tem has indeed been supplanted by 
a combination of compulsory pri- 
mary schools (now eight years) and 
“general-education labor polytechnic 
schools” (three years), all but one- 
third of pupils’ time at the latter 
will be devoted to academic courses. 
The only new departure lies in the 
addition of an eleventh year of voca- 
tional preparation—from the stand- 
point of the young people them- 
selves, not an undesirable feature. If 
anything, it runs counter to the 
scheme to get them out on the job 
at an earlier age. 

The new law overrules Khru- 
shchev on another key issue. In guar- 
anteeing the eligibility of future 
eleven-year graduates for direct uni- 
versity admission (provided that 
they do well enough on competitive 
entrance examinations), it ensures 
that the schools will continue to be 
oriented toward preparation for 
higher education. 


ges New Crass, wrote Yugoslav 
rebel Milovan Djilas, “would 
like to live quietly. It must protect 
itself even from its own authorized 
leaders now that it has been ade- 
quately strengthened.” 

Khrushchev’s rebuff was adminis- 
tered primarily by professional peo- 
ple, not by the apparatus of official- 
dom which composes the essential 
ingredient of the New Class as Djilas 
defined it. But the educational de- 
bate and its outcome point up 
Djilas’s analysis of Communist so- 
ciety: “As the class grows stronger, 
the party grows weaker.” 
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Canada’s Case 


Of the American Jitters 


WILLIAM H. HESSLER 


Pipsiaca-igae their four-thou- 
sand-mile undefended southern 
border, many thoughtful and influ- 
ential Canadians are beginning to 
wonder if some defense works are 
not in order. It’s not a radar fence 
they want, or a row of tank traps, 
but more subtle ramparts against 
(1) the steady, large-scale invasion by 
U.S. industrial capital and (2) the 
northward extension of U.S. law and 
policy. In Canadian financial circles 
especially, these twin invasions look 
painfully real and also sinister. 
They are sometimes morbidly in- 
trospective about their country, and 
ever more apprehensive, these Ca- 
nadians who study the statistical 
portents year by year. But they have 
solid facts and figures to back up 
their fears. At best, they see Canada 
as a nation condemned to an indefi- 
nite future as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for America and 
the world. At worst, they see Canada 
largely owned by foreigners and los- 
ing its freedom of political action 
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along with its economic independ- 
ence. 

The figures show, for example, 
that Canada is relatively less of a 
manufacturing nation than it was a 
decade ago. In 1947, manufacturing 
represented nearly thirty-one per 
cent of all Canadian production. By 
1956 it was only 28.6 per cent, and 
today is still less. The country’s ex- 
ports are largely primary raw ma- 
terials and farm products. Of the 
twelve chief export commodities, 
only newsprint is a manufactured 
product. This is usually the mark 
of a colony, not a balanced indus- 
trialized nation. 

The seers in Toronto who read 
the statistical tea leaves blame the 
United States for this dispiriting 
trend. They charge no conspiracy, 
no evil intent, no conscious U.S. 
“imperialism.” But their charts show 
Canada to be more largely foreign- 
owned than any other industrialized 
nation. According to a tally made re- 
cently by the Financial Post of To- 


ronto, Canada’s industry is owned 
forty-one per cent by Canadians, 
fifty-one per cent by Americans, and 
eight per cent by others. In such 
figures, the Post discerns a web of 
foreign control being woven around 
the nation. And it steadily urges pol- 
icies to assure the country’s economic 
independence, or at least to diversify 
its dependences and so escape an un- 
acceptable subservience to the United 
States. 

The Post every week and the To- 
ronto Globe and Mail every day 
form a kind of political DEW Line, 
sounding a Distant Early Warning 
of invasion from the south. In gen- 
eral, U.S. dollars are welcome in 
Canada, as foreign capital has been 
for many decades. But when the in- 
vestments come too fast, and too 
much from one foreign country, 
nearby colossus, the accumulated 
dollar obligation becomes a badge of 
servitude. 


HIS IS NOT, of course, the image 

that meets the casual eye. And 
the average Canadian’s eye is casual. 
Things look quite rosy to him. Can- 
ada is enjoying a prolonged and 
fairly spectacular economic boom. 
The Canadian dollar is worth $1.03, 
and sometimes more, in U.S. cur- 
rency. But this is quite misleading, 
because it does not result from any 
export surplus of goods. It reflects 
mainly the vast inflow of U.S. invest- 
ment capital. For every $2 Canadians 
now invest in their own industry, 
foreigners invest $1 (75 cents of it 
American). If the flow of U.S. dol- 
lars suddenly stopped (which is not 
inconceivable), the Canadian dollar 
probably would drop to 85 cents— 
because Canada does not export 
nearly enough to cover its vast im- 
ports, which come mostly from the 
United States. In very round num- 
bers, Canada has been buying $1 
billion more goods in the United 
States than it has been selling there 
each year. 

With their dollar at a _ pre- 
mium, Canadians have been encour- 
aged to buy lavishly in the United 
States. In late years, as a result, Can- 
ada’s imports have risen nearly 
twice as fast as the volume of Ca- 
nadian manufacturing. This high 
level of imports not only penalizes 
Canada’s own manufacturing; it also 
adds to the long-term dividend-and- 
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interest obligation of Canada to the 
outer world. In other words, Cana- 
dians are buying heavily abroad be- 
cause they get a “three per cent dis- 
count.” But in reality it is the flow 
of investment funds from the United 
States that is paying for much of 
those imports. The more prolonged 
the boom and the greater the inflow 
of foreign capital, the more oppres- 
sive will be the annual dividend-and 
interest drain on the Canadian 
economy in future decades. 

It has gone pretty far already. U.S. 
citizens and corporations now own 
half of Canada’s industry, chiefly 
through some 3,750 subsidiary plants 
and concerns. For specific industries, 
the U.S. share varies widely. Cana- 
dians own their own steel industry, 
for example; but the pulp industry 
is forty-six per cent U.S.-owned; oil 
and gas, seventy-four per cent; rub- 
ber, eighty-eight per cent; and auto- 
mobiles, ninety-six per cent. As things 
are going now, Canada can remit 
across the border without strain the 
dividends due on U.S.-held enter- 
prises and the interest on money bor- 
rowed abroad; in 1957 the total was 
about $400 million a year net. But 
if the annual billion-dollar inflow 


of capital funds should stop, that 
$400-million annual obligation to 


absentee owners outside Canada 
could be burdensome indeed. 


The Absentee Landlord 


What concerns the Canadians even 
more, however, is the way in which 
foreign ownership of Canada’s in- 
dustry is bringing about foreign con- 
trol. Here are some of the ways in 
which American control is being 
exerted, and some of the effects it is 
having on Canada: 

q Canadian subsidiaries of U.S. 
plants are discouraged from engaging 
in export trade to third countries. 
“We'll handle that Japanese order 
from the head office down here,” the 
U.S. corporation tells its subsidiary 
in Ontario. And the U.S. plant is 
better equipped with export facili- 
ties and foreign sales and servicing 
staff to handle the overseas orders. 
But the result is to frustrate Can- 
ada’s hope of becoming a diversified 
exporter, less dependent on a few 
primary commodities. 

{ U.S. corporations nearly always 
prefer to do their research and de- 
velopment work at home, on a 
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centralized basis, and hold their Ca- 
nadian subsidiaries to straight pro- 
duction work for the Canadian mar- 
ket only. Here again, there usually 
is a sound economic case for U.S. 
practice—for concentrating research 
and engineering work at the home 
plant, where a larger market pro- 
vides better support for costly re- 
search activities. But this not only 
offends the pride of Canadians, who 
see their country’s technological de- 
velopment stunted by the restrictive 
policies of an economic overlord; it 
also bars the way to young Canadians 
with technical training, who have no 
choice but to migrate to the United 
States to find appropriate jobs and 
careers. The system tends to siphon 
off the most talented of Canada’s 
oncoming technologists, in a country 
reaching for economic maturity in a 
technological age. 

¢ Canadian subsidiaries may be 
and frequently are told to purchase 
parts or special raw materials in the 
United States, rather than from Ca- 
nadian suppliers or British Common- 
wealth sources. This either holds 
back the growth of a more diversified 
Canadian industry or else prevents 
Canada from developing its trade 
with the Commonwealth. And it ex- 


aggerates Canada’s already ominous 
dependence on the United States. 

| Many Canadian subsidiaries of 
U.S. corporations have been set up 
merely to extract raw materials—iron 
ore, pulp, nonferrous metals, timber, 
asbestos, uranium, and so on—to give 
the elementary processing required 


for economical shipment, and then 
ship to the States. To the troubled 
Canadian, it looks as though Canada 
is yielding its irreplaceable natural 
resources to foreign users at low 
prices, without making the profit: it 
might by processing and fabricating 
those mineral or forest products. 
The initial processing of raw ma- 
terials may require a large invest- 
ment in plant, but it provides little 
employment. 

q Most U.S. corporations have 
done nothing to enable Canadians 
to invest directly by stock purchase 
in their Canadian subsidiaries. These 
foreign-owned plants are the domi- 
nant sector of Canada’s industry. But 
in very few of them do Canadians 
have even a small equity. Actually, 
the Canadian people accumulate 
enough capital each year to finance 
the expansion of their industrial 
plant. Alternatively, they could ac- 
quire ownership of a meaningful 
percentage of these U.S. branch 
plants. But there are virtually no 
securities to be bought. These are 
nearly all wholly owned subsidiaries, 
and they issue no shares of their own 
for public purchase. 

€ When a branch plant in Hamil- 
ton or Kitchener needs a new man- 


ager, the most natural thing for the 
home office in Schenectady or Pitts 
burgh is to send up a bright young 
fellow who has had a broad experi- 
ence in the company’s operations. 
And that almost invariably means 
an American. The result is that the 
door to advancement into executive 
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positions is closed to young Cana- 
dians, even if it is not locked tight. 
To the Canadian, even if he doesn’t 
have a chip on his shoulder to begin 
with, this is a kind of colonialism, 
with the best jobs reserved for men 
from the “mother country.” 

q In some cases, subsidiaries of 
U.S. concerns back away from sup- 
port of community-fund drives, cam- 
paigns for Canadian universities, and 
the like. Evidence here is conflicting, 
but unquestionably some U.S. branch 
plants do not meet the criteria for 
“good citizens.” Also, these subsid- 
iaries do not help support Canadian 
political parties by contributions. 
This is understandable, since any 
such contributions would be illegal 
if made by the home office in the 
United States. But in Canada this 
is normal practice. 

q What would happen in another 
real American depression? This 
question haunts many a Canadian. 
Without much proof one way or the 
other from the past record, they fear 
that Canadian branch plants would 
be closed down first, in order to con- 
solidate production in U.S. plants 
and cushion the shock down there. 
Even if this fear is greatly exagger- 
ated, it remains a fact that Canada’s 
economy is steadily more dependent 
on the ups and downs of the U.S. 
business cycle. 

The foreseeable end product of 
this process, as many Canadians see 
it, is the transfer to the leaders of 
U.S. corporate business of the power 
to make high-level policy for the 
Canadian economy. 


¥ igen ALARM of bankers and eco- 
nomic writers in Toronto and 
Montreal and the apprehension of 
national-minded political leaders in 
Ottawa are not fully shared by all 
Canadians. They are shared least 
of all in the smaller manufacturing 
cities of Ontario where the long arm 
of American corporate enterprise has 
made itself felt most heavily. In 
Hamilton, a busy, prosperous city of 
250,000, I found business leaders, 
community figures, and editors quite 
happy with the subsidiaries of U.S. 
corporations — Westinghouse, Otis 
Elevator, and Procter & Gamble, for 
instance. 

American-owned plants bulk large 
in the local economy of Hamilton. 
But they are appraised as “good citi- 
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zens” in all respects. The American 
manager of one of them heads the 
current fund drive for McMaster 
College. American executives seem 
to “go native” quite easily in the in- 
formal life of industrial Ontario. 
American concerns, various commu- 
nity leaders told me, have brought 
employment and growth to Hamil- 
ton. In good part, they account for 
the prosperity of the city by their 
expanding payrolls—which is good 
for all the secondary enterprises of 
the community. Should more U.S. 
branch plants migrate northward, 
Hamilton will roll out the welcome 
mat. If this is exploitation, the 

ple of that city would like to be 
exploited some more. 

In London, Ontario, where U.S. 
plants such as General Motors Diesel 
comprise a major segment of local 
industry, I encountered few com- 
plaints. In nearby Kitchener (U.S. 
Rubber, Goodrich), the prevailing 
attitude was the same cordiality, al- 
though I did find some resentment 
at the barriers to advancement of 
younger Canadian executives. There 
also was some feeling that the net 
effect of U.S. capital is to keep Can- 
ada the breadbasket and raw-mate- 
rials source for America, instead of 
giving it a balanced economic devel- 
opment. 

Logically, Windsor should be the 
acid test. If there is an economic in- 
vasion, Windsor must be classed as 
occupied territory. Fully seventy-five 
per cent of the industry of the city 
is American-owned and -controlled. 
This is not mainly a bedroom suburb 
for Detroit: it is one big complex of 
branch plants, producing for the 
seventeen million people north of 
the line what Detroit produces for 
the one hundred and seventy mil- 
lion people south of the line. Wind- 
sor’s civic leaders look out across the 
river to the fabulous skyline of De- 
troit. They know their city is a 
satellite of Detroit, not an integral 
part of Canada in the full sense. But 
several of them assured me with em- 
phasis that the U.S.-owned plants 
are “good citizens.” Some, to be sure, 
resented the clannish habits of the 
American executives in the motor 
plants. On the whole, however, 
Windsor confirms the testimony of 
other Canadian cities that have nu- 
merous U.S.-owned enterprises. The 
Canadians who live with the invaders 


welcome them and approve of them. 
To most of them, unless they are in 
directly competitive fields of produc- 
tion, U.S. investment in Canada is 
the broad highway to more jobs, 
more trade, and faster community 
growth. 


Exporting the Sherman Act 


Yet even those who see no danger 
for Canada in the dominance of for- 
eign ownership can be roused to 
indignation by another sort of in- 
trusion—the extension of U.S. law 
and policy to Canada. One vivid 
case was the refusal of Ford of Can- 
ada to sell one thousand motor 
trucks to China. The facts are elu- 
sive. Perhaps Ford of Canada didn't 
trust the faith and credit of Mao 
Tse-tung’s agents. Maybe it feared 
an adverse reaction from the public 
—especially in the United States. Or 
maybe it was told flatly by U.S. Ford 
to steer clear of a transaction that 
would be illegal for the U.S. parent 
corporation. 

Whatever the correct story, many 
Canadians see the affair as new proof 
that the U.S. State Department is 
imposing its own Far Eastern policy 
on Canadian industry—the Ameri- 
can-owned half of it. The reaction is 
bitter, because Canadians are con- 
vinced (1) that they should have a 
slice of the China trade and (2) that 
U.S. Far Eastern policy is unrealistic, 
unjust, shortsighted, and downright 
dangerous. They don’t like America’s 
hero worship of Chiang Kai-shek. 
They don’t like John Foster Dulles’s 
brinkmanship. And they don’t like 
Washington’s cavalier indifference to 
Canada’s dissenting opinion in this 
realm of policy. These initial resent- 
ments are heightened when they see 
(or think they see) a large export 
order lost because a major Canadian 
industry (because it is American- 
afhliated) can be compelled to con- 
form with America’s political foreign 
policy. 

That irritating incident occurred 
months ago, and the issue already is 
academic. But a new and more fla- 
grant case has arisen to re-create for 
Canadians the specter of American 
power spilling over the frontier. 
This is the anti-trust suit filed by 
the Department of Justice against 
Westinghouse, General Electric, and 
Philips (Netherlands), naming also 
eight Canadian radio-TV-electronics 
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companies as co-conspirators. This 
Canadians see as an attempt to 
break up the Canadian radio-patents 
pool, formed in 1926 in conformity 
with Canadian law to make radio 
patents available to all manufactur- 
ers in Canada. 

As it works in Canada, this pool 
js not in restraint of trade. Owned 


jointly by several major Canadian 


electronics manufacturers, it acquires 
patent rights in the radio-electronics 
field for all who want to manufac- 
ture radios, TV sets, and such, in 
Canada. It collects the royalties and 
pays them over to the appropriate 
patent owners. The pool was meant 
to promote Canadian use of patents 
and to discourage imports of radio 
and TV sets. And it has done so. 
Imports in late years have been only 
about one per cent of the total sales 
of such apparatus in Canada. Any 
American electronics producer can 
go into Canada, set up a branch 
plant, get patent rights from the 
pool, and do business. However, 
his U.S.-produced equipment is effec- 
tively shut out of the Canadian 
market. 

The evident purpose of the suit 
is to bring such pressure on corpora- 
tions doing business in the United 
States—and thus on their Canadian 
subsidiaries—as to bring about the 
collapse of the Canadian patents 
pool. It almost appears, to some 
Canadians at least, that the Sherman 
Act now reaches far beyond the fron- 
tiers of the United States and cuts 
a wide swath in the Canadian econ- 
omy. Just how sovereign, they are 
asking, is a country whose economy 
can be subjected to the anti-trust 
laws of a larger neighbor? 


They Want Home Rule 


Remedies? Canada could stop the 
inflow of U.S. capital, just as thor- 
oughly as it stopped the inflow of 
U.S.-made radios. It could throttle 
the movement of imports from the 
United States, by quotas, tariffs, ex- 
change controls. It could redistribute 
its trade deliberately and buy much 
more heavily in the Commonwealth. 
But these are desperate measures. 
Although some Canadians feel so 
strongly about the issue that they 
would be willing to depart from the 
tradition of free investment in order 
to protect their political and eco- 
nomic independence, most of them 
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realize that their country is already 
so far out on the limb of economic 
dependence on the United States 
that it cannot climb back without 
major hazard. Actually, some correc- 
tives were at work in 1958. Imports 
from the United States declined four- 
teen per cent from 1957 while ex- 
ports scarcely declined at all. This 
cut the excess of imports over ex- 


NORAD, under an American gener- 
al at Colorado Springs. They were 
also shocked to learn that their 
fine new Avro Arrow supersonic jet 
fighter plane is to be laid on the 
shelf, even though it is possibly bet- 
ter than any American counterpart 
extant, because it doesn’t fit into 
missile-minded Pentagon defense 
plans. More and more Canadians are 





ports to about $500 million. At the 
same time, direct U.S. investment 
dropped from more than $1 billion 
to $800 million. If this proves to be 
a trend rather than an_ isolated 
repercussion of the U.S. recession, it 
will go some way to check the process 
that so alarms the Canadians. 

The fact of dependence, of foreign 
ownership of Canadian industry, 
is nobody’s fault, really. Nobody 
planned it that way. But the U.S 
economy is fourteen times bigger. By 
doing what comes naturally, U.S. in- 
vestors and corporations have become 
the owners of half of Canada’s indus- 
try, while other foreigners own an- 
other eight per cent slice. And the 
end is not in sight. 

If this subtle, unobtrusive bond- 
age of industrial ownership stood 
alone, it would remain the worry of 
only a handful of financiers and 
economists and government officials. 
But in reality it is only one of several 
kindred grievances. Last year Cana- 
dians woke up suddenly to the fact 
that command over their entire air- 
defense forces was handed to 
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becoming alarmed at the rising pow- 
er that American labor leaders exer- 
cise in Canada, sometimes uncon- 
sciously, through trade unions that 
long ago spread across the unde- 
fended border. 


OST OF ALL, the southward shift 
of economic power generated 
by the northward flow of investment 
dollars is taken with grave concern 
because it looks like the final step 
tying Canada irrevocably—and help- 
lessly—to U.S. policy, brinkmanship 
and all. Canadians know far more 
about the United States than Ameri- 
cans know about Canada, and so 
naturally they are more realistic. 
They know they are only one-four- 
teenth the size in economic terms and 
therefore have to ride in the same 
boat with the giant—above all in for- 
eign and military policy. And being 
sensible despite their apprehensions, 
they don’t want to rock the boat. 
Nevertheless, they would like to be 
consulted by the pilot, oftener and 
more attentively, about courses and 
speeds. 
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Morals and Morale 


In the Fifth Republic 


EDMOND TAYLOR 


Paris 
AT THE END of January, a month 
after President Charles de Gaulle 
had presented the nation with his 
“truth and severity” financial pro- 
gram, the French papers discreetly 
announced an official information 
campaign to educate the public 
about its objectives. “A virtual pub- 
lic-relations service is being created,” 
one commentator explained, “which 
will mobilize press, radio, and tele- 
vision in accordance with American 
techniques.” 

The new campaign, guided by 
Roger Vaurs, French director of in- 
formation in New York, and touched 
off by a fireside talk by de Gaulle, 
reflects the new emphasis on public 
relations already manifested by sev- 
eral leaders of the new régime during 
the electoral campaign last fall. But 
it also reveals something much grav- 
er: a crisis of public confidence grad- 
ually building up since the beginning 
of the year which, unless soon re- 
solved, could not only stall economic 
recovery but also undermine the 
foundations of the Gaullist régime. 
For the French people are already 
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displaying some unmistakable symp- 
toms of disillusionment with the 
Fifth Republic. 

There is little economic justifica- 
tion for this sudden mistrust here. 
It will probably be at least three 
months before the national economy 
is out of the woods, but on the whole 
the drastic and necessarily hazard- 
ous recovery program seems to have 
got off to a good technical start. On 
the monetary front it has achieved— 
at least temporarily—a smashing suc- 
cess. The new “heavy franc’—which 
was devalued by nearly eighteen per 
cent and then stripped of a couple 
of zeros to make it look like the pre- 
1914 franc—has been holding up well 
on the international exchange mar- 
kets, and the gold hemorrhage of last 
year has been stopped. In fact, $350 
million in gold or hard currencies 
flowed back into France within the 
first thirty days after devaluation, 
while the Bourse enjoyed its first 
real boom in nearly two years. The 
mild business recession of the last 
few months shows no signs of getting 
out of control despite the deflation- 
ary aspects of the recovery program. 


On the crucial domestic price front 
the reports are more mixed, but the 
increase in the cost of living does 
not so far appear to have gone much 
beyond the calculations of the gov- 
ernment experts—around eight per 
cent. 


A Season of Scandals 


The more present danger to the 
régime is the demoralizing irapact on 
the public mind of a whole nest of 
ugly scandals that the French press 
has suddenly, and rather mysterious- 
ly, stumbled upon. There are three 
of them. 

The most spectacular of the cur- 
rent scandals is a Balzacian family 
drama crossed with a contemporary 
cloak-and-dagger thriller. It involves 
one of the country’s biggest fortunes, 
a photogenic call girl, and a promi- 
nent Resistance hero who last May 
was one of the important chiefs of 
the clandestine Gaullist organization 
that worked to bring about the gen- 
eral’s return to power. This under- 
ground leader, Major Camille Rayon, 
who serves as a district boss of the 
Gaullist Union for the New Repub- 
lic in southeast France, says that he 
was hired to murder a handsome, 
shiftless young man named Jean- 
Paul Guillaume, adopted son of the 
late art dealer Paul Guillaume and 
prospective heir to the mining for- 
tune. of the late Jean Walter, his 
adoptive mother’s second husband. 
Rayon says he was told by his alleged 
employer—a close friend of Mme. 
Walter—that the killing would be in 
the national interest; when he dis- 
covered that the intended victim was 
a parachute officer decorated under 
fire in Algeria he told Guillaume the 
whole story, faked the murder, col- 
lected his fee—about $23,000—and 
then went to the police. 

While paying tribute to Major 
Rayon’s patriotic scruples, some 
Frenchmen feel it is a little disturb- 
ing that one of the Fifth Republic's 
new elite should have let himself be 
approached in the first place for 
such an assignment. “Hero or not,” 
remarks the satirical weekly Le Ca- 
nard Enchainé, “Major Rayon’s 
name seems to have been listed in a 
curious sort of directory . . . There 
must be Colt boys just as there are 
call girls.” And the fact that Rayon 
was introduced to his murderously 
inclined employer by a minor ex- 
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ecutive of the leading Gaullist week- 
ly has been widely noted. 

The second scandal mainly be- 
smirches the Fourth Republic rather 
than the Fifth, but it is not certain 
that these numerical distinctions are 
wholely clear in the public mind. 
It is a gamy morals case, mingling 
juvenile and senile delinquency, 
said to involve twenty-two Parisian 
notables, including a high govern- 
ment appointee, a police official, and 
André Le Troquer, who as president 
of the National Assembly was the 
second-ranking personage of the 
Fourth Republic. Le Troquer has 
been indicted. Statements he has 
made in his defense paint a picture 
of his personal associations and of 
the kind of night life prevailing at 
the suburban Chateau de Butord, 
which the state allotted for his use, 
that adds no dignity to the memory 
of the defunct régime. 

The degree to which the case has 
worried conscientious Gaullists is re- 
flected in an editorial addressed to 
the general by Maurice Clavel, one 
of his ardent supporters in Combat. 
“Since last November the social 
classes of the nation have been ad- 
mirable. In their name and in the 
name of your pity for them we are 
obliged to ask you to be pitiless.” 


ee conspicuous in the pages of 
the nation’s press but possibly 
uppermost in the minds of its tax- 
payers is the so-called devaluation 
scandal, whose most scandalous fea- 
ture is that in a sense it is no scandal 
at all, since nobody concerned in it 
appears to have committed any of- 
fense clearly defined by law. Thanks 
to timely leaks, a number of indi- 
viduals and business firms or consor- 
tiums are known to have made huge 
profits on the devaluation of the 
franc. General de Gaulle is reported 
to have expressed indignation, but 
investigations carried out by his staff 
—paralleling one ordered by Wilfred 
Baumgartner, president of the Bank 
of France—are said to have indicated 
that the speculators (at least all the 
big ones) operated within the letter 
of the law. The public, of course, 
would like to know how the specula- 
tors knew that devaluation was im- 
_ pending, but this is a question which 
the government up to now has been 
unable or unwilling to answer. 

The potential gravity of the de- 
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valuation scandal was underlined by 
the conservative Aurore, which is 
normally an enthusiastic supporter 
of Finance Minister Antoine Pinay. 
“The public needs to know whether 
certain individuals by virtue of 
their functions had access to secret 
information and directly or indirect- 
ly exploited it for speculative pur- 
poses. If so, they were guilty of be- 
trayal of the public trust.” 

The cumulative psychological ef- 
fect of these scandals—and of others 
perhaps to come—is serious. General 
de Gaulle’s hold both on public 
opinion and on the apparatus of the 
state is strong enough to prevent the 
Communists or the revolutionaries 
of the extreme Right from exploiting 
the present scandals the way both 
exploited the Stavisky scandal under 
the Third Republic; no furious 
mobs are apt to fill the Place de la 
Concorde this month as they did in 
February, 1934. But if the govern- 
ment’s economic program—on which 
the future of the nation depends— 
is to succeed, it needs the confidence 
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of the public in the integrity and 
fair-mindedness of its leaders. And 
that is just what is being impaired. 
The unimpressive performance of 
the new Gaullist National Assembly 
adds to the public disillusionment. 
It wound up a short special session 
at the end of January by voting in 
defiance of de Gaulle’s wishes and 


its own rules of procedure a woolly 
resolution on Algeria that recalls 
the excesses of nationalist dema- 
goguery under the Fourth Republic. 
A few hours later, in his first 
fireside talk since he became presi- 
dent, de Gaulle denounced the vani- 
ty of the “slogans and bragging” and 
warned that if the balance between 
the legislative and executive branches 
got out of line he was counting on 
public opinion to support him in 
setting things straight again—a 
veiled allusion to the presidential 
prerogative of dissolution. 


Mendés-France Found Out 

Many of the measures that accompa- 
nied the recent devaluation of the 
franc—notably the lifting of import 
quotas in nine out of ten categories 
and the suppression of government 
subsidies or special tax privileges for 
various domestic producers—had hid- 
den purposes. Besides relieving the 
strain on the national budget and 
striking a blow for the principle of 
economic liberalism, the measures 
served to promote the economic revo- 
lution that has been under way in 
France for some time. In the process 
they have brought the de Gaulle 
régime into violent conflict with 
practically every organized group 
that has some kind of vested interest 
in backwardness. 

From the outset, the Left has natu- 
rally been dismayed over the social 
implications of an economic policy 
aimed at curtailing consumption by 
holding down wages while letting 
prices climb. This “revenge of the 
technocrats” involves what the Left 
considers a flagrant injustice in the 
way the sacrifices are. distributed. 
But the main threat to de Gaulle’s 
leadership comes from his own fol- 
lowers, especially those of the Right. 
Albin Chalandon, a prominent bank- 
er and the leading economic light of 
the U.N.R.—he is reported to be close 
to Jacques Soustelle—has publicly 
criticized the general’s economic pro- 
gram as heading in the right direc- 
tion but “needlessly going too far 
too ruthlessly.” 

Former Premier Pierre Mendeés- 
France, who five years ago tried some- 
what more cautiously to let the 
light of twentieth-century economic 
reason into the jungle of entrenched 
pressure groups in France, learned 
to his bitter cost the political hazards 
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of interfering with the divine right 
of French peasants and small busi- 
nessmen to be rewarded by the state 
for producing inefficiently what the 
country does not need. His defeat in 
the recent legislative elections was 
probably due less to his opposition 
to General de Gaulle than to his 
magnificently misguided efforts to 
convince his constituents that milk 
is a healthier drink than Calvados 
and to his quixotic crusade against 
the beetroot lobby, which is per- 
haps the most powerful and toughest 
in France. 

Undeterred by this example, the 
general's experts seem to have made 
a systematic effort to rid the national 
economy of marginal or parasitic 
organisms by depriving them of arti- 
ficial nourishment and leaving them 
naked to the icy winds of European 
competition, thus speeding up the 
process of economic natural selec- 
tion set in motion by the European 
Common Market. 


pee THE STRICTLY economic view- 
point this is undoubtedly sound 
medicine for France. It is possible, 
however, that de Gaulle’s “techno- 
crats”—i.€., government experts co-op- 
erating with the managerial elite of 
progressive big business—may have 
underrated the social tensions al- 
ready generated by the fevered pace 
of France’s modernization. These ten- 
sions were strong enough to produce 
the great Poujadist surge in 1956, 
and the ruthlessness of the present 
reforms can hardly fail to multiply 
them. 

Professor André Siegfried, the 
dean of French political scientists, 
has expressed concern over some of 
the implications of the present situ- 
ation. After praising de Gaulle for 
his “noble disdain” for popularity— 
including his popularity with the 
leaders of the May 13 Algiers up- 
rising that brought him to power— 
and noting that his economic pro- 
gram has given almost unprecedent- 
ed scope to the nation’s most quali- 
fied experts, Siegfried remarks in a 
recent Figaro article: 

“History will tell whether it was a 
political error not to have made use 
of the experts, but to have unleashed 
their passion for reform . .. Was it 
wise to attack so indiscriminately so 
many entrenched interests, which in 
a country like France are determined 
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to defend themselves with every 
weapon available?” 


Green Lawns in the Desert 

The recent flare-up of fighting in 
Algeria, with the rebel F.L.N. scor- 
ing a number of minor but painful 
successes, has likewise helped to 
thicken the political atmosphere. It 
was a particularly telling blow to 























French morale when on January 23 
the rebels succeeded in blowing up 
the oil train from Touggourt to the 
coast. But the Algerian picture is by 
no means all dark, as I discovered 
during a recent visit. De Gaulle’s 
characteristically magnanimous ges- 
ture of clemency on moving into the 
Elysée and his bold if only partly 
successful defiance of the Algerian 
lobby in the National Assembly 
appear to have made quite a deep 
impression on moderate Moslem 
opinion, already inclined to put faith 
in the general. And some four hun- 
dred miles south of Algiers in the 
bare desert tableland around Hassi 
Messaoud, pocked with shallow sandy 
depressions like moon craters, I was 
able to see with my own eyes that 
the talk about the fabulous oil 
wealth of the Sahara is no propa- 
ganda mirage. All the experts now 
agree that the oil is really there; at 
least 600 million tons of it, prob- 
ably about a billion tons; possibly 
much more. Already eighteen pro- 
ductive wells are tapping proved 
reserves that allow generous com- 
parison with Middle East oil fields, 
and new strikes are constantly en- 


larging the charted contours of the 
underground swamp that contains 
the oil. 

Drilling and servicing the wells is 
a tough problem under Saharan con- 
ditions, but proof that the French 
have managed to solve it is furnished 
by the marvelously contrived and 
organized artificial city for four thou- 
sand oil workers that rises like a 
mirage out of the sands, with its 
air-conditioned living quarters, its 
shaded streets, its swimming pool, iis 
movies, its restaurants, and its in- 
credible strips of bright-green lawn— 
flown in, like nearly everything but 
the derricks, from Algiers. 

It is true that getting oil to the 
coast is an even tougher problem, and 
that the French have not solved it. 
The present system of moving the oil 
by baby pipeline to Touggourt 120 
miles north and thence to the coast 
by rail produces only a symbolic 
trickle—and a precarious one at that. 
But starting next October, the oil of 
Hassi Messaoud will flow to the sea 
through a _ two-foot underground 
pipeline at the initial rate of four 
million tons a year. Year by year the 
figure will mount as new pumping 
stations come into operation until 
in 1965 it reaches its peak of thirty 
million tons—as against France’s to- 
tal consumption from all sources last 
year of about twenty million. Since 
Hassi Messaoud is only one of sev- 
eral big new oil fields in the Sahara, 
since the natural-gas resources of the 
Sahara are ultimately even greater 
than the oil resources, and since the 
critical weakness of the French econ- 
omy has long been its dependence 
on imported sources of energy, it is 
easy to see that the potentialities of 
the Sahara open up revolutionary 
economic possibilities for France—in 
fact for all of western Europe—and 
provide a solid base for de Gaulle’s 
dreams of grandeur. 

Of course there is still one diffi- 
culty. The pipelines must be protect- 
ed and kept open. Despite the ap- 
parent vulnerability of pipelines to 
sabotage, the French seem sincerely 
confident that they can profitably 
operate the Hassi Messaoud line 
even if the Algerian war drags on. 
Unless the heavily guarded pumping 
stations are hit, the French say, any 
sabotage of the pipeline that does 
occur can be repaired within a few 
hours. This may be an optimistic 
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viewpoint, but it seems reasonable to 
guess that the French can keep sabo- 
tage of the Saharan pipelines and oil 
installations within tolerable limits 
if they are willing to pay the price— 
and they can afford to pay an im- 
mense price in francs. The price in 
blood that can be afforded by the na- 
tion is harder to estimate. 


Something Might Break 


In the long run the human factors 
may prove more decisive than the 
purely technical ones. De Gaulle’s 
economic program—and with it the 
foundations of his régime—could be 
wrecked if the Debré government, 
which has to apply it, displays either 
too little or too much firmness. If too 
many concessions are made to the 
lobbies, the benefits of devaluation 
will rapidly be eaten away; if Fi- 
nance Minister Pinay and Premier 
Debré, blind to everything but the 
statistics supplied by their experts, 
refuse to take any account of the 
hardships inflicted by the program 
both on individual businessmen and 
on the mass of low-income consum- 
ers, serious social or political con- 
flicts may break out. 

Indeed, if the Fifth Republic were 
a classic parliamentary democracy 
like the Fourth, no crystal ball would 
be needed to predict, for a not-too- 
distant future, a disastrous clash be- 
tween Debré’s cabinet of “techno- 
crats” and the spokesmen for the 
multifarious legitimate and illegiti- 
mate interests of the nation who 
make up the National Assembly. For- 
tunately, General de Gaulle has made 
it abundantly clear that in moving 
into the Elysée he has not relin- 
quished ultimate direction of the 
nation’s affairs; the Fifth Republic 
is to be even more “presidential” 
than the bare text of the 1958 con- 
stitution suggests. And de Gaulle, 
for all his ruthlessness and his ob- 
session with an ideal of French 
grandeur that at times seems majes- 
tic but inhuman, is no mere techno- 
crat. Ever since he emerged from 
retirement last May, he has demon- 
strated an astonishingly sure intui- 
tion of the human factor in public 
affairs, not to mention a deftness in 
maneuver that is often more reminis- 
cent of Louis XI than of Jeanne 
d’Arc. The next few months may well 
put both his intuition and his politi- 
cal deftness to their most decisive test. 
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Mr. McElroy’s 
Maginot Line 


THOMAS R. PHILLIPS, Brigadier General, U.S.A. (Ret.) 


| hp IN JANUARY, Secretary of De- 
fense Neil H. McElroy told the 
Senate Preparedness subcommittee 
and the Senate Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
that instead of trying to match the 
Russians “missile for missile” in the 
intercontinental range, the United 
States will maintain superiority in 
over-all striking power with a “di- 
versified” arsenal of intercontinental 
and shorter-range missiles and, for the 
next year or two, heavy bombers. 
The question therefore arises: can 
this “diversified”’ arsenal redress the 
ICBM balance? 

The United States is planning to 
build eight squadrons of intermedi- 
ate-range ballistic missiles. This 
amounts to 120 missiles. They will 
have a fifty per cent reliability, ac- 
cording to Major General Bernard 
A. Schriever, commanding the Air 
Force Ballistic Missile Division. The 
first and perhaps the second squad- 
ron will be operational in Great 
Britain this year. It has been reliably 
estimated, however, that the Rus- 
sians will have between 600 and 


1,000 such missiles in operation this 
year. Confirmation of this estimate 
comes from Khrushchev himself, in 
an interview with Peter Dempson ol 
the Toronto Star in October, 1957: 
“As for the military bases in Europe, 
Africa and Asia, rockets have long 
since been available which can reach 
any point in these continents.” 

The submarine-launched Polaris 
IRBM is another part of the United 
States’ “diversified” arsenal. Nine 
Polaris submarines are or soon will 
be under way, as a result of past and 
prospective appropriations. ‘The first 
is expected to be ready in 1960. The 
first Polaris missiles will have a 
range of 1,200 miles—as against the 
1,500-mile range originally planned— 
and will have a warhead with a rela- 
tively low yield. They will also have 
a low degree of accuracy. This 
means that one submarine has the 
missiles to take on only two or three 
targets, depending upon their na- 
ture and the range. If three Polaris 
submarines are completed in 1962, 
these will be enough for no more 
than nine targets. But the Polaris 
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has another disadvantage. Not much 
more than one-third of the sub- 
marine fleet can be kept on station 
at a time, unless there is advance 
notice of an emergency. Consequent- 
ly, even if all the Polaris submarines 
under construction were to be 
ready in 1962, they would add but 
little to the relative power of our 
arsenal. 

But even in this field, as in ICBMs 
and IRBMs, the United States trails. 
Rear Admiral John T. Hayward, 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
for research and development, has 
said: ““There’s no reason why they 
[the Russians] couldn’t put as many 
as a hundred [missile-firing subma- 
rines] off our coasts if they wanted 
to.” Indeed, the huge Soviet subma- 
rine program makes sense only in 
terms of providing launching plat- 
forms for missiles with nuclear war- 
heads. 


7 Unirtep States has no ballistic 
missile in its “diversified” arsenal 
between the bottom range of its soon 
to be operational IRBM, which is 
about 1,000 miles, and the top range 
of the Army’s Redstone ballistic mis- 
sile, which is 200 miles. It is pre- 
cisely in these ranges that the Rus- 
sians have thousands of missiles, 
with which they can blanket all 
our NATO allies in Europe. With the 
greater accuracy of the short ranges, 
the Soviet missiles can fire effectively 
at underground missile pads and 
destroy them. Computation shows 
that at such distances four, five, 
or six of these missiles will have 
a ninety per cent probability of 
knocking out a _ European-based 
United States IRBM ona “hardened” 
missile pad. In contrast, twenty to 
thirty U.S. longer-range missiles 
would be needed to destroy a “hard- 
ened” Soviet missile pad. 

It is in these ranges, where the 
United States has no ballistic mis- 
siles at all and where the 500-mile 
Pershing is not likely to be opera- 
tional for two years or more, that 
the missile gap is glaring. We do 
have weapons for these ranges in the 
pilotless bombers, Matador and Mace. 
The Matador is reported to have a 
range of 600 miles and the later 
Mace one of about 1,000 miles. Both 
are subsonic and thus are easy vic- 
tims to interceptors and air-defense 
missiles. The Mace has a better 
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guidance and can be programmed 
for low-altitude flight for part of its 
journey. But it can be shot down 
by air-defense missiles such as our 
own Hawk. These winged missiles 
are an interim substitute for the 
much more effective ballistic mis- 
siles. But their numbers are small 
and their effectiveness, in comparison 
with ballistic missiles that cannot be 
intercepted, is slight. 


Cavalry Concepts 
Long-range heavy and medium bomb- 
ers and carrier-based aircraft make 
up the remainder of the diversified 
arsenal to which McElroy referred. 
These must first escape destruction 
on their bases from hostile ballistic- 
missile bombardment and then pene- 
trate Soviet air-defense interceptors 
and missiles. The medium B-47s are 
already obsolete, according to Sena- 
tor Stuart Symington, former Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, or obsolescent, 
according to General Thomas D. 
White, Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force. Since their range is short, 
they must be operated from overseas 
bases. But as a consequence of the 
Soviet missile threat the overseas 
bases are already, in Air Force think- 
ing, untenable as home bases. The 
B-47s therefore must start from a 
U.S. base, refuel in flight or touch 
down at overseas bases, and possibly 
refuel again en route to the target. 
The heavy B-52s must be refueled 
for most missions. They are subsonic 
and subject to air-defense inter- 
ceptors and missiles. Recognizing 
this danger, the Air Force is now 
frantically developing “standoff” mis- 
siles for them to carry. These can 
be released 500 to 1,000 miles from 
the target and will continue toward 
it on a ballistic trajectory. A B-52 
can carry two 1,000-mile Bold Orions, 
a sort of air-borne Polaris. But the 
yield of the two air-carried missiles 
would be only about one-fiftieth of 
the yield of the bombs a B-52 can 
carry, and the accuracy would be 
much less than that of a land-based 
IRBM. The bomber appears to have 
gotten into a situation much like the 
U.S. Cavalry’s before the Second 
World War. In its efforts to stay in 
existence, the cavalry was shipping 
its mounts in horse trailers in order 
to keep up with the motorized in- 
fantry for which it was supposed to 
reconnoiter. Now the bomber is 


hauling missiles around because it 
dare not go near its target. 

Everyone agrees, even the Russians, 
that bombers are still needed. Mis- 
sile targets must be precisely located 
before a war starts, while bombers 
would be able to find and attack 
targets of opportunity or targets 
that were unknown before a war. 
They are much more accurate than 
missiles. But with the advances in 
air defense and the danger of de- 
struction on their bases, bombers are 
considerably less reliable as a means 
of delivery than ballistic missiles. 
The Soviet Union’s intercontinental 
bomber force is about a third as 
large as ours, while its medium 
bomber force is about the same 
size. Around 1955, the Russians 
were building and developing bomb- 
ers with the utmost urgency. But 
later that year, or in 1956, the bomb- 
ers lost priority and the urgency was 
transferred to missiles. It is reported 
that the Soviet missile effort in the 
past few years has been twice as 
great as ours. 


T IS DIFFICULT to understand the 
Secretary of Defense’s faith in our 
“diversified” arsenal. It is easier to 
understand how it all came about. 
The United States has made a Magi- 
not Line out of the Strategic Air 
Command. General Curtis LeMay 
built sac into the largest, most com- 
plex, and most effective and ready 
military instrument in history. Into 
its building went the. revolutionary 
ardor of the Air Force, after a thirty- 
year struggle for recognition of the 
importance of air power. 

But hardly had this revolution 
succeeded than another was over- 
taking it. The revolutionaries of 
yesterday have become the reaction- 
aries of today. Just as the cavalry 
demanded control of tanks but re- 
fused to buy them because it would 
have to give up horses, so the Air 
Force gained control of long-range 
missiles but until quite recently 
spent its money on airplanes and 
winged pilotless bombers and inter- 
ceptors that it miscalls missiles. The 
freedom of flying and the emotional 
attachment to it as a way of life have 
been the blinders that kept the Ai: 
Force from developing ballistic mis- 
siles and also kept it from giving the 
Army, which wanted the job, a 
chance to do it. 
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‘Operation Truth’: 


A Cuban Diary 


AL NEWMAN 


EDNESDAY, January 21, 9:30 A.M. 

The Cubana Airlines Viscount 
swings smoothly out over the coast 
of Florida on its way to Havana. I 
am amazed to be here; it happened 
pretty suddenly. Dr. Fidel Castro 
Ruz, commander in chief of the 26th 
of July Revolutionary Movement, 
which assumed power in Cuba New 
Year’s Day after the flight of Fulgen- 
cio Batista, feels abused by the press 
treatment his régime—and partic- 
ularly its trials and executions of 
what it calls “war criminals’—has 
been getting. So he has invited hun- 
dreds of journalists from all over the 
Americas to visit Cuba at the ex- 
pense of the new government to see 
a mass demonstration by a million 
Cubans demanding the death of the 
malefactors, attend a press confer- 
ence at which they may ask any ques- 
tions they.like, and witness the pub- 
lic trial of three men accused of 
multiple murders. It might be called 
a free trial demonstration. 

9:45. The stewardess gives out 
copies of the morning English-lan- 
guage Havana Post, which is loudly 
pro-Castro, and I permit myself to 
wonder what kind of stuff it was 
printing up to December 31, 1958. 
The main headline today reads: 
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“Giant Rally on Today; Trials Here 
Tomorrow.” The story under it says 
the meeting is to be held at 2 P.m.; 
another front-page story gives the 
time as three. I think this rather odd, 
but I have yet to be indoctrinated 
in Cuban ideas about time. The 
main story says there will be an 
eighteen-hour work stoppage starting 
at 6 a.M. “Only newspapers, radio 
and television will be working as 
well as electrical, telephone, tele- 
graph, railroad and bus workers.” 
This seems a sensible arrangement 
if you want to get people to your 
rally—as Castro obviously does—and 
tell the world about it afterward. 
On page 4 is a column called “Cuban 
Sidelights” by Gonzalo de Quesada 
y Miranda, who always has to have 
a two-column layout on account of 
his byline. It signalizes the arrival of 
my colleagues from New York last 
night to attend “Operacién Verdad” 
—“Operation Truth.” It quotes Frank 
McGee of NBC as saying, “I have 
never seen such a gentle people in 
my life.” A St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
man declares: “This is one of the 
most idealist revolutions I’ve cov- 
ered, and this is my sixth.” He is 
obviously the P.-D.’s revolutions ex- 
pert, a highly specialized trade. 


10:15: The Cuban pilot puts her 
down smoothly after a short flight 
over the neat red-earth fields of 
northwest Cuba. Two militiamen 
sporting red-and-black armbands 
with the legend M. 26-7, one toting 
an American carbine, the other a 
bolt-action British Lee-Enfield, es- 
cort the passengers to the airport 
building. We newsmen are met by 
a man from the Association of Jour- 
nalists, who are to act as our hosts 
and guides, and are whisked through 
customs and immigration like visit- 
ing royalty—only to wait fifteen min- 
utes for a limousine. The sun beats 
down wickedly from a cloudless sky, 
and the humidity must be close to 
a hundred per cent. Temperatures 
were supposed to reach eighty de- 
grees in Miami today, but here it is 
already that. In one of the busy aisles 
a black cur lies sprawled out fast 
asleep, and the Cuban passers-by 
step around him carefully. Are these 
the people who this afternoon will 
be shouting for blood? 

10:40. The outskirts of Havana 
look quite American, barring the 
canefields. There are ugly billboards, 
most of them advertising U.S. gaso- 
lines and soft drinks. At the fringe 
of the city proper, we pass the new 
Sports Coliseum where the trials 
are to be held the following day. It 
is white, circular, and three-tiered. 
It looks like a gigantic wedding 
cake. Farther in is the enormous 
statue of the poet-patriot José Marti, 
who was killed in the 1895 uprising 
against Spain. That was in Oriente 
Province, and so, too, is San Juan 
Hill; Castro’s major operations, if 
you could call his raids and cam- 
paign of moral attrition that, were 
in Oriente, and so was his Sierra 
Maestra lair. Far from Havana, Ori- 
ente has been the cradle of rebellions 
and liberations. It is ideal guerrilla 
country. 

Across from the Marti Monument 
is the unfinished National Theater, 
a pile of stone and glass. Like most 
public architecture here, it is posi- 
tively megalomaniacal. Behind it lie 
the worst kind of corrugated-iron 
slums, their squalor mercifully hid- 
den by tropical foliage. Batista must 
have been out of his mind, but after 
all, he and his henchmen were tak- 
ing an estimated thirty per cent 
“commission” on all public works, 
and this one must have been bring- 
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ing him in plenty until the political 
roof fell in and his soldiers refused 
to fight. 


A Wide-Eyed Fidelity 

11:10. We arrive at the Havana 
Riviera, which is pretty megalomani- 
acal in its own right. Light green, 
sixteen or seventeen stories high, and 
right on the esplanade that overlooks 
the blue sea of Ernest Hemingway's 
Old Man, the structure is in the 
form of an attenuated “Y.” A great 
turquoise-blue mosaic dome on the 
right of the long concrete entrance 
tunnel used to be the casino. It is 
now chastely closed off from the 
lobby with a red-velvet rope, for 
Castro and his government-in-process- 
of-formation haven’t made up their 
minds about gambling. 

The lobby is about a hundred 
yards long, and makes the Waldorf 
look faintly dingy. It is all done in 
marble, cleanly executed and un- 
cluttered. Toward the far end are 
two areas of modernistic furniture 
surrounding an acre or two of mus- 
tard-colored rug. Militiamen guard 
the entrance, and slouch by in twos 
and threes. An added touch is a 
sprinkling of peasants, mustachioed, 
pajamaed, and straw-hattecl, loung- 
ing about the premises. (Cubans 
certainly know how to lounge.) They 
are witnesses for the forthcoming 
trials, and they are wide-eyed at all 
this plushness. So, for that matter, 
am I. On the left at the far end of the 
lobby is the desk, and in front of it, 
around a couple of tables, sit vol- 
unteers from the Association of Jour- 
nalists. They examine our creden- 
tials and issue us white lapel cards 
reading: 


“Sr. 





Invitado Especial del 
Comandante en Jefe 
FIDEL CASTRO 
y el 
COLEGIO DE PERIODISTAS 
PRENSA 
Estados Unidos” 


I emerge as Sr. Newman Al, and 
suspect that I shall henceforth be 
known as Sefior Al, or possibly Sefior 
Newmanal. I am right. While we are 
waiting for room assignments from 
the desk clerk, I leaf through the 
list of earlier arrivals, and discover 
that there is even a representative 
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from the Wets Side News of Nueva 
York, and that Sr. Bob Considine 
works for a mysterious and faintly 
radical-sounding publication called 
Working Press. 


jam in the Prado 


2:45. We are off, belatedly, in a fleet 
of taxis, to a destination five miles 
away. I am in a cab with Bob Hills 
of the Saturday Evening Post, his 
wife, and an interpreter named Betty, 
Philadelphia-born wife of a planter. 
The Hillses were here on vacation 
when the invitation arrived, so they 
joined right in. The cabs, identifia- 
ble by “Foreign Press” signs, draw a 
lot of attention, all of it friendly. 
The traffic thickens until there are 
six lines headed eastward toward the 
Palace along the waterfront Malecén 
and only one return line. The driver 
beats a tattoo on his horn. We are 
surrounded by trucks crowded with 
farm workers and battered busses 
carrying factory hands. Most of these 
vehicles are festooned with greenery, 
sugar canes predominating. They 
also are draped with banners read- 
ing “Hail to the shootings of assas- 
sins of the people,” “We reject 
Yankee intervention,” “If the Yan- 
kees don’t want shootings, let them 
lend us the electric chair.” And one 
pushcart man has a placard demand- 
ing “Shooting of war criminals and 
lower rents.” The factory girls lean 
far out of the bus windows to touch 
fingertips with Hills and me. 

3:20. We are hopelessly stuck in 
the biggest traffic jam I ever have 
seen, and decide to abandon ship 
about half a mile short of port. Even 
here there is a great throng, but it 
is in motion toward the Prado in 
front of the Palace, a park about 
three blocks long and one block 
wide. It looks to be solidly packed, 


but Betty and Mrs. Hills have their 
female blood up and plunge right 
through center, everyone shouting 
“Prensa! Prensa!” with a few muted 
“por favors” thrown in. The people 
we bump into and push aside are re- 
markably courteous and forgiving. A 
press card really means something in 
Havana, or perhaps it is the “FIDEL 
CASTRO” in fourteen-point bold- 
face that does the trick. In some 
cases those pushed aside even help 
us forward. The big obstacles are 
street vendors’ carts heaped with 
indescribable fried foods, ices, or 
cold beer, and the hedges crossing 
transversely. I am ready to give up 
the whole thing, but the girls bash 
on. In all the confusion I glimpse a 
banner that reads “Syndicate of Bar- 
bers of San Something-or-other for 
Fidel Castro.” If the barbers are for 
Castro, who can be against him? 
3:45. The last 250 yards are like 
traversing a loaded Lexington Ave- 
nue express from end to end at the 
rush hour on a hot summer day, ex- 
cept that here the sun is beating 
down cruelly. Twenty-five yards from 
the rostrum is a line of militiamen, 
lost in the crowd, behind wooden- 
horse barricades. We are permitted 
to squeeze under, though there is 
hardly room, and elbow our way to- 
ward a staircase beside the rostrum 
leading up to the terrace, which it- 
self is crammed. A government min- 
ister is roaring away into the micro- 
phone in that throat-lacerating rasp 
affected by most Latin-American 
politicians, when suddenly a rifle 
goes off not ten feet away. There are 
shouts and a scuffle, and the crowd 
surges back until we are nearly 
crushed, losing our footing and 
crushing others, and suddenly I 
think, “This is damn dangerous.” 
The careless militiaman is relieved 
of his weapon, which is passed up 
to another militiaman on the ter- 
race, amid cheers and sighs of relief. 
4:00. We get to the foot of the 
stairs directly under the rostrum, but 
it is hopeless. The terrace is mobbed, 
and so are the stairs. We are pinned 
there, and Mrs. Hills and Betty are 
beginning to look tense. A Cuban 
woman behind us faints and is lifted 
by a line of militiamen over the 
mob to others up on the terrace, and 
from there heaven knows where. 
4:05. We decide to try to get out. 
We are bathed in sweat, and damn- 
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ing the genius responsible for the 
delay in getting away from the hotel, 
just long enough to get into this fix. 
With Hills and a militiaman in the 
lead, we head for the barricade, I 
bringing up the rear. But I am not 
a very good pusher, and I get sepa- 
rated from them and decide to relax, 
so far as it is possible to relax. 
The speaker of the moment is going 
through a long list of the liberators 
of the past, beginning with Brutus, 
and I am glad to note that as he 
touches the oratorical bases five min- 
utes later he mentions the name of 
Jorge Washington. I am stuck in the 
crush fifteen feet from the rostrum, 
and the sun tortures my eyeballs even 
when they are closed. : 

4:30. During the next half hour I 
get a first-rate medical education in 
feminine fainting symptoms. It is the 
same with women of all shades, for 
there are all shades around me. The 
lips tighten, then begin to turn blue. 
The area around the mouth pales, 
and the eyes grow vague and watery, 
and then the victim keels over, al- 
though here there is no place to keel 
to, so she just slumps, and the crowd 
holds her up. Fortunately, all the 
women are escorted, and they are 
gotten out somehow, usually over 
the heads of the crowd. Still no sign 
of Castro. I try consciously to smile 
and think calm and funny and cool 
thoughts. . . . 


‘Get Out of Here, You Fool’ 


5:00. A young militiaman near me 
starts to faint, and I say to myself, 
“It is now time for you to get out of 
here, you fool for being here in the 
first place. Make a supreme effort.” 
Ihave spotted a tiny passageway be- 
tween the rostrum and a bleacher 
stand on its right, and I wait until 
Isee a burly militiaman pushing his 
way in that direction. I get in be- 
hind him, croaking, “Prensa! Por 
favor!” And at last I am there, and 
crawl out under the stand and into 
more crowd but not so densely 
packed, and at the end of fifteen 
minutes I am over in front of the 
cathedral. Four very erect old men 
clad in light khaki are standing on 
the curb, listening intently to the 
loudspeakers but well out of the push- 
ing throng. I walk past, rumpled 
and disheveled, and one of them says 
“Americano?” and holds out his 
hand. I say “Si,” and shake hands 
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with all four. They smile toothless 
smiles and pat my sodden shoulder. 
Suddenly it comes over me that they 
are veterans of what we know as the 
Spanish-American War. 

5:20. There is no transportation, 
so I must hike five miles across 
Havana to the hotel. A villainous- 
looking one-eyed vendor offers me a 


Coke from a big can filled with 
water and slabs of ice. I pay him his 
dime and swallow it greedily, and 
it takes me back to my childhood: 
why is it that with all our modern 
cooling machines we never can get 
a drink as really cold as this? I wan- 
der through side streets that remind 
me of Palermo. There are a few im- 
promptu parades, and everyone has 
had the day off, but nobody is drunk; 
not anybody. I decided that the 
waterfront is as direct as any other 
route, and probably cooler. The 
demonstrators’ trucks and busses are 
lined up for miles, with a few people 
sitting in each one chatting and pass- 
ing the holiday quietly, away from 
the jam in the Prado. Young boys 
and girls sit on the sea wall looking 
at each other and at the sea, and 
nearly all of them smile at me as I 
pass. The fishermen go on fishing, 
after the manner of fishermen from 
time immemorial. 


A Cuban Cromwell? 


7:00. The hotel air conditioning 
makes me feel as if steam were rising 
from my wet clothes. A crowd of 
about fifty, mostly Cuban hotel help 
and trial witnesses, are sprawled 
comfortably in front of the big TV 
set by the main desk, and I wish I 
had been born clever too. I head for 
a shower, tuning my little radio to 
Castro, who is on by this time and 
is promising the re-examination of 
foreign concessions granted by Ba- 
tista. It seems fair enough. He de- 
mands extradition of the “war 
criminals” who have sought asylum 
in the United States, saying, how- 
ever, “Right now the government 
of the United States is not against 


Cuba, and neither is the press. But 
we know how this works. First it [the 
press] starts a campaign to create 
an atmosphere of public opinion 
against us and then it will demand 
the United States government act 
against us. . . . The Cuban people 
have no hostile feeling against the 
North Americans. On the contrary, 
we speak to the American people of 
defending ourselves against the same 
interests that are the enemies of the 
North Americans themselves.” 

8:00. In the bar I meet a tall, be- 
spectacled, grownup-looking Yale 
man. He is sporting a press card and 
tells me his story. Arriving at the air- 
port on a National Airlines plane 
from New York last night for a 
short mid-semester vacation, he had 
heard the public-address system pag- 
ing the journalists. Being on the 
Yale News, he wandered over that 
way almost automatically and now 
finds himself in a $35-a-day room, 
with all his meals taken care of. 

11:00. Reflections before sleep: 
Los barbudos (the bearded ones), or, 
as we norteamericanos call them, “the 
Beards,” are the darndest military 
force ever. A small-arms expert 
would be delighted and even pos- 
sibly bewildered at the variety of 
their weapons. Those weapons are 
clean, however, and in spite of their 
piratical aspect the men keep their 
persons pretty clean too. Most of 
them are young, serious, and rather 
gentle-faced under the whiskers. Col- 
lectively they make the place look 
like a military convention of the 
House of David. If anyone tried to 
take a shot at Castro he probably 
would get the wrong man the first 
eighty-five times, if he lived that 
long. There are no outward forms 
of military discipline: no heel click- 
ing or saluting. They do not march; 
they amble. There are no parades, 
only little parties of five or so going 
quietly about their business, which 
at present isguard and police duty. 
They seem never to fall into step, 
even unconsciously. I saw one party 
of four in which no two were in 
step, which takes some real doing. 
On guard at the entrance to the 
hotel they sit or slouch, rather than 
“walk their post in a military man- 
ner.” I suspect, however, that they 
have what Terry Allen used to call 
“combat discipline,” which, after 
all, is what close-order drill, useless 
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in itself, is supposed to inculcate. I 
have yet to see one of the Beards 
drunk or even taking a drink. Come 
to think of it, bawdy Havana is re- 
markably quiet and sober. Where 
are all the prostitutes? Certainly 
none hang about the lobby of the 
Riviera. Even the visiting press is 
keeping sober and working hard. 
There weren’t twenty reporters in 
the bar a quarter of an hour ago as 
I came by on my way to bed. The 
atmosphere is positively puritanical. 
Is Castro a Cuban Cromwell? 


The Press Conference 


Thursday, 9 A.M. Up since six. A 
Truman-type stroll, then a big break- 
fast, for this will be a long, busy day: 
the press conference is scheduled for 
right now, and already the television 
and motion-picture representatives 
are set up in the Copa Room, a large 
night club terraced down to a dance 
floor and stage, with gold-sequin-type 
walls, two-tone purple carpet, and 
cerise chairs. 

Among the militiamen guarding 
the entrance to the Copa Room is 
the only oldster I have seen in the 
Beards. His whiskers are white, and 
he has a fine face. He looks like a 
rather ascetic brown-eyed Santa 
Claus. 

11:50. The 10:30 press conference 
scheduled for nine is now about to 
begin. The journalists line up for an- 
other show of credentials, and Santa 
Claus fans us gently for weapons as 
we file through. The American sec- 
tion, equipped with headphones for 
English translation, is in the mezza- 
nine on the right. Castro enters to 
the Cuban national anthem, and we 
remain standing as “Arriba la Revo- 
lucién,” a swingy march, is played. 
Castro poses briefly for the photog- 
raphers. 

His plain uniform is immaculate, 
and he has a nine-inch cigar stuck 
in his face. He is tall and slim, 
but chesty and well set up. He 
mounts the rostrum and is immedi- 
ately mobbed by reporters and pho- 
tographers from the Latin-American 
countries. These guys are a dreadful 
bore. They wear revolutionary in- 
signia, even military caps with the 
broad red-and-black ribbon across 
the front. They have bought Castro 
sight unseen, and one can imagine 
what kind of high-flown stuff they 
are sending to their papers. 
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Noon. The lights are switched off 
and we watch a series of atrocity 
pictures introduced by the English 
translator as “interesting slides.” 
They are vague, blurry, and occa- 
sionally upside down, and they in- 
clude holes in buildings resulting 
from the bombing of Santa Clara, 
which, after all, was a military opera- 
tion of sorts, the biggest and last of 
the peculiar war. However, it is 
fairly evident that Batista’s police 
were in the habit of seizing and tor- 
turing, then hanging, suspected reb- 
els without any semblance of a trial 
—and there was no death penalty in 
Cuban law in any case. It is a nasty 
display, and quite believable through 
sheer impact of numbers, places, 
dates, and names. 

12:30. The lights go on, and there 
is another long wait for the arrival 
of President Manuel Urrutia Lled. 
Again the Latin Americans swarm 
about Castro like honey-drunk bees. 
Representative Adam Clayton Pow- 
ell of New York, slick as a seal in 
dark jacket, sincere tie, and perilous- 
ly narrow Ivy League slacks that 
accentuate the length of his enor- 
mous black shoes, is sitting at the 
extreme left on the dais among the 
government dignitaries, where the 
television and movies not only can 
get at him but positively can’t miss 
him. 


Castro in Action 


1:25. After the preliminary bouts of 
Latin oratory are over, Castro strides 
to the speakers’ table in front of the 


rostrum and the magic comes on. He 
makes a general statement: You are 
here because the men of the Revolu- 
tion believe in freedom of the press 
and certain interests have circulated 
lies about it. . . . They can convoke 
the newspapermen of the hemisphere 
because they have nothing to hide 
. «. they are men of good intentions 


which they don’t intend to use to go 
to hell with . . . young men with 
clean consciences . . . not fearing 
criticism because constant investiga- 
tion by public opinion will be good 
for them . . . high public morals. . . . 
He is not a Communist, though he 
is sure that is the first thing the 
enemies of the Revolution will say 
the movement is. His political ideol- 
ogy is very clear... . The Revolu- 
tion is for the best interests of Cuba 
and also of America, a great coun- 
try. It defends the best interests of 
the people, and it wants economic 
and political freedom, an end to ex- 
ploitation, and the establishment of 
social justice. . . . It will never go 
against the people; when a majority 
is against him and his associates, they 
will leave. .. . 

2:00. With the permission of Presi- 
dent Urrutia he will now answer 
questions. Yes, he is sure that the 
campaign of lies will not cease. . 
Yes, they are now formulating an 
economic recovery plan. Cuba is a 
country of great wealth, but there 
are hundreds of thousands of unem- 
ployed. Yet it is a matter of long- 
range planning rather than stopgap 
measures. . . . 

2:30. Representative Powell, who 
has been snapping pictures with a 
Minox camera, is now one seat closer 
to the middle of the platform. Cas- 
tro’s voice is beginning to give him 
trouble. He turns aside frequently 
to cough. Now he sidesteps nimbly 
a thorny question on Puerto Rican 
independence. . . . How long will the 
trials go on? He wants the whole 
business over as quickly as possible 
because Cuba needs peace and quict 
in which to recover. So far only the 
most notorious killers—those known 
to everybody—have been tried and 
executed. Other cases, not neces- 
sarily involving the death penalty, 
will take longer. They haven’t even 
started on the civilian officials ac- 
cused of robbing the people. He 
thinks that the total of executions 
will not exceed four hundred, and 
all those shot up to now had killed 
more than one person. . . 

3:00. Representative Powell is an- 
other seat nearer the middle. An 
American Negro correspondent asks 
Castro what he thinks of the way 
dark-skinned Cubans are treated 
when they come to the United States, 
and again Fidel, very fair-skinned 
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himself, is fast on his feet: In Cuba 
there does not exist the same prob- 
lem that there is, for example, in the 
South of the United States. There is 
racial discrimination in Cuba, but 
of a much more minor character. 
The Revolution will help alleviate 
this. . . . While the Cuban govern- 
ment will abrogate onerous and un- 
fair foreign concessions, it will be 
done bit by bit. It won’t do to act 
like an elephant in a china shop. ... 
What would have occurred in Cuba 
if the government hadn’t set up its 
summary courts? There was the 
greatest unanimity among the people 
in demanding punishment, and Cu- 
bans are so sensitive that there are 
no such things as bullfights here. 
Were he to start rounding up and 
doing away with stray dogs, twenty 
societies would howl their heads off. 
Cubans are not like Romans in an 
amphitheater but they repudiate 
crimes against humanity; nor are 
they vengeful: they haven’t dragged 
anyone through the streets. But the 
same people who today are against 
shooting these war criminals tomor- 
row would ask that they be set free. 
And what would happen then? The 
families of the victims would take 
their revenge. The memory of seven 
years of atrocities is too vivid in the 
minds of the Cuban people. The rev- 
olutionists have never beaten or tor- 
tured prisoners; to them the person 
of a prisoner is sacred. 

3:45. An American asks what about 
Fidel’s remark that if the U.S. inter- 
vened, 200,000 Gringos would die. 
... He and the boys up in the moun- 
tains used to joke a lot, and once 
when he was asked about American 
intervention he said in jest that 200,- 
000 would die. He did not say 
“Gringo”; he never used such words. 
(However, this question and answer 
do not appear in the Spanish tran- 
script of the interview, released the 
following day.) A man from the 
New Yorker, which the lady trans- 
lator characterizes as “a magazine 
for the elite of the intellectuals,” 
asks why, now that the people of 
Cuba are so overwhelmingly in his 
favor, he doesn’t disband the army. 
. . . Castro looks incredulous. Is his 
questioner an anarchist? The gov- 
ernment, any government, must de- 
fend itself. 

4:37. The conference ends. Repre- 
sentative Adam Clayton Powell is 
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now only two seats from the center of 
the dais. 


The Trial of Sosa Blanco 


5:10. The trial has begun; the tele- 
vision screen in the lobby shows the 
defendant, Major Jesus Sosa Blanco, 


on the stand. He is accused of order- 
ing, or perpetrating, the murder of 
106 persons in Oriente Province in 
October, 1957. He is a well-preserved 
fifty-two, broad-faced, with thinning 
hair. He says he knows that no mat- 
ter what he says he will be found 
guilty, that he is in the Coliseum at 
Rome, that perhaps during the fight- 
ing people have been killed and 
houses burned, but that he never 
was in the places mentioned in the 
accusations, and that possibly another 
officer, appropriately named Nero 
Sosa, might have been the culprit. 
The defendant smiles and the crowd 
whistles its disapproval. 

5:45. We arrive in the circular 
arena just as Sosa Blanco is finishing 
his testimony under questioning by 
the president of the court. Sosa is 
smiling no longer, but is alternately 
biting his lower lip and working his 
upper plate. He retires to the pris- 
oner’s chair with four Beards behind 
him. 

5:55. The president does most of 
the questioning of witnesses, after 
which the defense attorney, a beard- 
less, bespectacled captain with the 
softest voice of the lot, is permitted 
to cross-examine. Rather rarely does 
the prosecution staff have anything 
to say. A witness’s back is to the 
prisoner. Pre-trial depositions have 
been taken, and the president’s ques- 
tioning follows the depositions. Most 
defense objections are to discrepan- 
cies between deposition and testi- 
mony. 

6:00. We are in our positions, 
standing on the rim of the circle be- 
hind some court stenographers clus- 


tered around a pretty young inter- 
preter who teaches English to fifth- 
grade girls, She misses quite a lot 
because she is emotionally upset. 
The first witness, a young peasant 
woman, is led in, and there is a 
tremendous flurry among the pho- 
tographers, who are seated on the 
floor inside the circle. The witness is 
sworn, gives her name and town, 
and is asked whom she works for. 
“Sosa Blanco!” she says. There is 
a roar of laughter; she has under- 
stood the question to be “Whom do 
you accuse?” Even the defendant 
laughs, lifting his manacled wrists 
in an attitude of prayer but spread- 
ing his palms as if to say “What 
can you expect of these ignorant 
peasants?” He has a point: as our 
interpreter explains, country dialect 
differs from city talk, and throughout 
the evening there are many such mis- 
understandings. Times and distances 
are particularly hard to ascertain. 
“Where did you find the bodies?” 
“Three fields away.” At one juncture 
the president, desperately trying to 
ascertain the distance between two 
villages, asks a witness: “How long 
would it take to ride a horse between 
them?” And then he finds himself 
snarled up in time, which is equally 
vague in the peasant’s brain. 


The Moment of Truth 


6:30. Witness follows witness, the 
men in their cleanest pajamas but 
wearing uncomfortable city shoes, 
nervously fingering the wide brims of 
their straw hats as they answer the 
questions hesitantly, the women in 
black dresses, for most of them are 
in mourning for the victims. They 
stand with legs apart, bellies thrust 
forward, shoulders and breasts sag- 
ging, as though they know their func- 
tion in life: to bear children, and 
sorrow, and hard work. They stand 
as though leaning into a heavy wind. 
“Where were you when they took 
him away?” “Under the _ bed.” 
“Where were you when they took 
your brother?” “At a_ neighbor's 
house two fields away. I never saw 
him again.” The witnesses are asked 
to identify the defendant. They have 
difficulty, for he is behind them. Each 
stares about in front and to the 
sides and searches the ranks of the 
sprawled-out photographers. Final- 
ly each turns and looks behind him. 
There is recognition, and then the 
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pointing fingers. Sosa Blanco! For 
the photographers this is the Moment 
of Truth, and there is an atomic 
explosion of flashbulbs each time a 
brown finger is leveled, and the 
crowd applauds. One widow, turn- 
ing toward Sosa Blanco, breaks into 
the screaming hysteria of the Latin 
woman and tries to fly at him. She 
is led away. 

7:20. The first really damaging wit- 
ness, another widow, but older and 
gray-haired. “He killed my husband. 
I begged him not to because my 
husband was the father of my eleven 
children.” But Sosa Blanco, claiming 
that the man was a rebel, had him 
machine-gunned. She is asked to 
identify Sosa Blanco, slowly turns, 
then shouts: “That’s the one! He 
killed my husband!” She is led away 
sobbing and the prosecution moves 
that no more witnesses be called, for 
the case is proved. The president 
denies the motion. “That is only 
one; we will prove that he killed a 
hundred Cubans,” he declares. 

8:00. The line of questioning by 
the president always seeks to estab- 
lish that there was no fighting in the 
neighborhood of the killings, and 
that the victims were not rebels. 
Now comes the second really damag- 
ing witness: a deserter who had served 
under Capitan (as he then was) Sosa 
Blanco and fled to the rebels because 
he was sick of the slaughter. Ques- 
tion and answer are snapped out like 
military commands. The soldier, An- 
tonio Coldén, has one of those really 
big Cuban voices. He testifies that he 
personally saw Capitan Sosa Blanco 
mow down nineteen innocent peas- 
ants with a machine gun. He leaves 
in a wave of applause, and as he 
passes the prisoner there is an ex- 
change of snarls and epithets. 

10:00. And so the parade contin- 
ues—frightened, weather-beaten peas- 
ants awed by the lights and the mi- 
crophones. “Whom do you accuse?” 
“Sosa Blanco.” “Whom do you ac- 
cuse?” “Sosa.” “Capitan Sosa Blanco.” 
Sosa. Sosablanco. Sosablanco. How 
sick he must be of his own name. 
One cannot help pitying him. Some- 
body told him to go into Oriente 
and get results. Shoot some rebels. 
Shoot somebody. Shoot anybody. 
Throw the fear of God into those 
peasants. Get results, Sosa Blanco. 

11:00. Leg-weary and covered with 
sweat, a few other American report- 
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ers and I decide to go to the hotel 
and see the rest on television. “How 
many you figure were there?” one of 
them asks me. “Ten thousand at 
most,” I tell him. “I got it at fifteen,” 
he says. “The place will hold 17,000 
officially.” “They can’t count,” I tell 
him. “It’s nowhere near as big as 
Madison Square Garden and that'll 
only hold about 20,000 maximum 
rigged for a big fight. Tonight there 
was hardly anybody behind us at 
ringside and very few in what you'd 
call side arena because from there 
they couldn’t see over the people 


standing around the ring.” (Never- 
theless, I find on my return to Miami 
that practically every dispatch has 
“30,000 screaming Cubans” there.) 


Where Castro Goofed 


Friday, 12:45 A.M. The last of the 
witnesses has finished testifying fif- 
teen minutes ago, and now the prose- 
cutor starts his summation. He is a 
Beard with a very gentle face, and 
he does not rant but talks quietly. 
Occasionally he passes a hand over 
his eyes and forehead in a gesture 
of weariness. He is comparing this 
case with Gestapo terrorism. “Pro- 
filaxis social . . . proceso de Nurem- 
berg . . . notorioso asesino,” all in 
hardly more than a whisper. Santa 
Claus watches him on the television 
screen and strokes his white beard 
with pleasure. It is a gesture I had 
noticed in the press conference this 
afternoon when Castro made a tell- 
ing point. 

1:45 A.M. Santa Claus has stopped 
stroking his beard and looks worried. 
The clean-shaven captain who is at- 
torney for the defense fills the pic- 
ture. He is talking about “los dere- 
chos del hombre,” the rights of man. 
I ask a colleague what has been hap- 
pening, and he says: “The defense 
has thrown them a curve. He claims 
that in this case the death penalty 
is an ex post facto law. The Revo- 
lutionary Government didn’t enact 
the death penalty until February 21, 


1958, and there was no death penal. 
ty in Cuba when this case happened 
the previous October.” 

2:00 A.M. The defense rests, and 
the television interviewer congratu- 
lates the uniformed lawyer on his 
“brilliant presentation.” The prison- 
er is led away, and the Tribunal 
retires to deliberate. Santa Claus for- 
gets his worry and starts ogling a 
cigarette girl. 

4:00 A.M. The television an- 
nouncer, having interviewed every 
Latin-American journalist in the 
Sports Coliseum, has turned on the 
guards and spectators. If the ‘Tribu- 
nal doesn’t come back soon with its 
verdict, he will run out of them. 
Right now he is interviewing a mi- 
litiaman from Oriente, who says 
Sosa should be in a mental hospital. 
The announcer looks at him as 
though the militiaman ought to be 
in a mental hospital. Santa Claus 
has fallen asleep in a chair, and the 
cigarette girl has vanished. 

4:45 A.M. 1 give up. I’ve got to 
have some rest. (The verdict of guilty 
is announced at 5:50 a.m., I discover 
the following noon, when I awaken.) 

5:00 A.M. Reflections before sleep: 
Castro has made a bad mistake in 
holding this trial, and he probably 
realizes it already. Trials should be 
speedy and public, but not that pub- 
lic. It was too circusy. A British re- 
porter standing near me last night 
exclaimed indignantly: “A bear bait- 
ing!” He then remarked that the 
lahst trial he’d covered had been at 
the Old Bailey. This wasn’t the Old 
Bailey or anything like it, for the 
Anglo-Saxon and Latin trial systems 
are entirely different, and the press 
should have been briefed on the dil- 
ference. One U.S. correspondent, a 
veteran of the Latin-American beat, 
remarked Wednesday night at sup- 
per that “Where Castro goofed was 
in mentioning the word ‘trial’ in 
the first place.” 


AN’ LAST, after a whole afternoon 
and evening of weather delay, 
we are airborne, and bouncing up 
through the soup over Havana. The 
stewardess cuts in on the address sys- 
tem: “Good evening, ladies and gen- 
tlemen,” she says sweetly. “Your 
pilot on this flight is Capitan Blanco. 
...” There was an instant of tension 
among the homeward-bound re- 
porters. 
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The Eat Generation 


JEAN STAFFORD 


W HEN I was a girl in the olden- 
time, it was generally recog- 
nized that the most conspicuous 
symptom of lovesickness in the 
young was a loss of appetite with 
attendant pallor and lassitude. In 
novels, the fond and foolish lovers 
might meet in a little out-of-the-way 
Italian restaurant where the tables 
were covered with checkered cloths 
and light came from -andles in Chi- 
anti bottles, but they only toyed with 
their manicotti and spent the time 
swilling wine, swapping lamenta- 
tions and hallelujahs, and kissing 
under the indulgent gaze of the jolly 
proprietress, Mamma Mia. It is possi- 
ble that they supplemented their 
sub-subsistence diets with malted- 
milk tablets and wheat germ, but 
this was never reported by the au- 
thors, who carelessly allowed them to 
deprive their livers of protein, to de- 
plete their blood sugar, to abuse 
their shrunken stomachs with Dago 
red, disequilibriate their metabolism, 
and lay themselves open-to loath- 
some vitamin-deficiency diseases like 
scurvy and pellagra. 

If the twenty-one-year-old author 
of a novel I recently read is repre- 
sentative of his generation, all that 
has changed, and high time too if 
we are to build a healthier America. 
The course of true love is still be- 
strewn with pitfalls and impedi- 
ments and many a cloud louses up 
the halcyon times, but no matter how 
profound the agony or how lofty the 
ecstasy, modern turtledoves don’t 
skip meals. Having been subliminal- 
ly instructed from the bassinet on- 
ward in the importance of a daily 
balance of nitrogenous compounds, 
carbohydrates, cholesterol, anti-gray- 
hair factor, and riboflavin, they eat 
heartily of wholesome foods, drink 
a great deal of milk (so long as they 
are in the land of the Pure Food 
and Drug Act), and go very easy on 
the booze. They may eventually wind 
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up on the couch, but anorexia 
nervosa is not going to be one of 
their problems. 


sae FLAP copy of Jonathan Kozol’s 
slender novel, The Fume of Pop- 
pies (Houghton Mifflin, $3), told 
me that I was going to be hear- 
ing love’s old bittersweet song sung 
to me by “a truly young voice, 
not ashamed to praise the things 
men love, not afraid to cry out with 
the baffled anguish of loving.” There 
were to be some high jinks in Spain 
and in the Alps and in Paris, and 
the ending was to be an “emotional 
bombshell.” Not the newest recipe in 
the world, but a reliable one and just 
right for a bedtime snack. 

The principals in the idyl are a 
clean-limbed and tasty Radcliffe girl 
(“She .. . is honey, maple syrup .. . 
She is angel cake”) called Wendy, 
and a Harvard stripling, the nar- 
rator, who remains nameless except 
for his girl friend’s sobriquet, 
“Lamby,” which I found increasingly 
disconcerting as more and more of- 
ten she indulges a curious passion 
for nibbling at his ear for all the 
world as if it were a morsel of gigot. 
They meet in an English class, and 
five short pages later they are off for 
a weekend in a Maine hideaway 
where, presumably, they will study 
for exams when they can take time 
out from their dalliance. However, 
before there is any hugging and 
kissing, they have a simple, well- 
cooked meal: “There was a hot bowl 
of rice and butter and there was a 
saucer filled with cut string beans 
and there was a platter of small 
steaks broiled in the oven.” Before 
you can say Butter knife!, the cold 
winter night of bundling is over and 
it’s breakfast time. When they have 
eaten bacon and a big batch of flap- 
jacks, they go out for a tramp in the 
snow to work up an appetite for 
lunch. Lamby, as he waits for this 


meal, puts a Schubert quartet on the 
phonograph and grows pensive, im- 
agining new horizons, “The violins 
wove in and out of my thoughts. 
I dreamed of eating chocolates in 
Vienna.” 

A few menus later, they are back 
in boring, censorious old Cam- 
bridge, but in their brave rapture 
they hire a love nest (with kitchen- 
ette) for eight dollars a week. Here 
each evening until Wendy has to get 
back to bed check in her dormitory, 
they spoon and study and feed their 
faces. ‘““We kept the ice-box full of 
hamburg and steak and ice cream 
and lettuce and cucumbers and 
things. We ate a lot while we studied 
and often emptied a bottle of wine. 
We also kept some nice cheeses, 
which we lopped off with a moldy 
breadknife.” The landlady, a wise 
and kindly soul, who closes her eyes 
to the irregularity of the arrange- 
ment, often brings them cookies. 


A™ sO IT GOEs until Christmastime 
—bicycle rides to Walden Pond 
and then a race back for hot choco- 
late and whipped cream, walks along 
the Charles River which they pre- 
tend is the Seine: 

“ ‘Shall it be the Café de la Paix?’ 
Wendy suggests. ‘Or the Ritz Bar?’ 

““‘How about Hayes Bickford? I 
suggest. And so we go in and have a 
Hamburger Special with Sealtest 
Milk.” 

There is another stolen weekend, 
this time in Gloucester with energy- 
filling breakfasts of muffins and eggs 
and bacon, and dinners of lobsters 
and clams. And then comes Christ- 
mas vacation, and on page 57 we 
find our delirious lunchheads at tea 
(high tea, if I know them) in the 
Plaza, cooking up the idea of kicking 
over the traces, flouting parental and 
Cantabrigian authority, and going 
off to Europe right then and there. 
And that’s exactly what they do, 
after making “a hasty withdrawal 
from the Bank of New York.” Di- 
rectly they are aloft on the New 
York-Shannon-Paris flight and din- 
ner is almost ready. Without a 
qualm or a backward glance, they 
tuck into one of those Pan Am 
gourmet specials, “. . . shrimp and 
roast beef, salad with Roquefort, and 
candied sweets, lima beans in butter 
and little carved radishes, hot pecan 
muffins and Parkerhouse rolls, tiny 
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squares of butter, Pan American salt 
shakers, plastic spoons, forks, knives, 
a little silken Pan American napkin 
and a luscious little cylinder of 
French-style yoghurt with sugar to 
sprinkle on it.” In the course of the 
trip, when Wendy is sleeping like a 
log, Lamby has a moment of queasi- 
ness (purely somatic), but a glass of 
ginger ale and a Dramamine set him 
right again and he is off to the Land 
of Nod, from which he is quickly 
recalled by “The clatter of breakfast 
in the air! What fun!” More eggs 
and bacon and more muffins and 
butter—enough to last until elevenses 
in Shannon. 

On the last lap of the flight, 
Lamby grows fretful and wishes for 
a different mise en scéne: 

“I wish we were in a blue lagoon,’ 
I said. ‘We could go swimming.’ 

“Or pick coconuts,’ she said. 

“Crack them open, I said. ‘Eat 
the chunks.’ 

“*Drink a milk shake, she said. 
‘A frosty soda.’” 

After a brief stopover in Paris, 
they proceed to a quiet Spanish vil- 
lage on the coast, arriving by no 
means accidentally in time for lunch. 
They stay there for a week or so, 
having three squares a day: “Time 
slipped away and we lived in rich 
moments—good food and wine, kind- 
ness all about us.” Tempus fugit fast 
when you are young and in love, and 
after numerous collations our hero 
and heroine restlessly go off to Swit- 
zerland to sample Alpine cuisine. On 
the first enchanted evening, “after 
several good courses and a meringue 
dessert . . .” they take a walk in 
the mountains and come unexpect- 
edly on a small chapel in the woods. 
Deeply moved, they pause in a magic 
moment: 

“I looked up into the sky and, as 
I gazed at the intensely blue moon, 
I had the feeling that nothing was 
impossible. 

““We will go and eat the world!’ 
said Wendy. 

“‘*Wendy...’ 

““Eat up the world!’ she said. And 
she nibbled at my ear.” 

This snack sustains her through an 
impassioned clinch, and when that’s 
been taken care of, 

“ ‘Now for hot chocolate!’ I said. 

“Wendy licked her lips. ‘I hope 
they have whipped cream.’”’ 

Along about the spring of the 
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year, the hasty withdrawal from the 
Bank of New York begins to peter 
out and no money is forthcoming 
from the cruel parents. Nonetheless, 
love finds a way and soon we find 
Aucassin and Nicolette in Paris in a 
hotel near a patisserie run by a pair 
of shortening-loving Germans. One 
day as they are gormandizing, “ . 
Wendy was sucking the sticky apri- 
cot goo off her fingers and I was 
shoving the last fluttery leaves of my 
own delicacy into my mouth when I 
happened to think of a Safeway 
Market in Larchmont, where they 
sell Wonder Bread in a wax package 
with red and white dots.” Whether 
this brings on a surge of nostalgia or 
of revulsion it is not possible to 
know, but it does inspire him to 
get another Angel Finger. Greedy 
Wendy, however, gobbles it up be- 
fore he has a chance. 


S° THE CAREFREE odyssey continues, 
but trouble is waiting in the din- 
ing room of the Liberté, which is to 
return the daring twosome to the old 
pedestrian life. Wendy, with her un- 


quenchable animal spirits, invites 
the man at the next table to join 
them at meals, and he proves to be 
such a trencherman that he makes 
Lamby look like a bird that is off its 
feed. After a little perfunctory small 
talk, “ ‘Food!’ said Mike all at once, 
for the waiter had just brought in 
the hors d’oeuvre. And he and 
Wendy cut into the paté with a wild 
spirit, like two horses racing for a 
river.” 

For some days things go swim- 
mingly, but unwisely they add a 
fourth to their table, a Princeton rot- 
ter named Allan who makes a play 
for Wendy. Wendy isn’t having any, 
but she does rather fancy Mike and 
one evening at dinner she kisses him 
on the lips. “Then we went on eat- 
ing. I remember that Wendy had 
calves’ brains.” Later that night, 
back in their cabin, Lamby for the 
first time sees a certain impropriety 
in his doll. “It seemed coarse of her 
to sit around on the bed like that 
without anything on, just munching 


at an apple.” He is sick at heart, but 
still he continues to go on through 
lunch and dinner, lunch and dinner, 
day after day on the high seas of 
life. 

There are several mentions during 
the voyage of Martinis, Scotch and 
soda, and Bloody Marys, and it is 
my opinion that if the kids had 
stayed off the sauce, all hell would 
not have broken loose. On the last 
night out, as Lamby and Wendy 
and their tablemates are drinking 
whiskey and eating sandwiches after 
dinner, Wendy, conscious that disen- 
chantment is creeping into Lamby’s 
heart, desperately enjoins him to re- 
member the high spots of their trip, 
“And the mountains and the hoiel 
and the chocolate?” He does remem- 
ber and he also wistfully remembers 
the pastry and “the ice cream with 
bits of ice . . .” But the die is cast, 
and Wendy the princess has turned 
into a toad: late that night she mis- 
conducts herself not only with 
Wastrel Allan but also with Greedy- 
guts Mike. 

Sorrowfully and bitterly, Lamby 
goes back to Harvard, but Wendy, 
hardened and with dyed hair, lives 
in an apartment in New York. 
Sometimes, mooning away in Brooks 
House, Lamby thinks, “Once, it 
seemed, all Wendy ever did in life 
was to play. It was ice cream and 
laughter and eating and love .. .” 
Even more poignantly, “ . . . some- 
times I think of eating patisserie in 
Paris. And I can see Wendy wiping 
the apricot goo off her fingers—lick- 
ing it off.” 


i em BOMB(E)SHELL that detonates 
on the last page is that, despite 
her scandalous defection, despite his 
disillusion and dismay, Wendy and 
Lamby are going to be married and 
are going to settle down in Wellesley 
Hills and be like everybody else. 
Once blithe and adventurous, Lamby 
of the edible ears is going into the 
insurance game with his father. He 
has found a house that leaves much 
to be desired, but “it has a large liv- 
ing room and a patio and a brand- 
new kitchen.” It’s my bet that if 
Wendy hasn’t lost her touch with 
mashed potatoes and pancakes, and 
if she keeps plenty of milk and cu- 
cumbers on hand and meat in tlie 
freezer for cookouts on the patio, 
this marriage will take the cake. 
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MOVIES 


Shaw and the Phagocytes 


STEVEN MARCUS 


hemp about “purity” in the 
arts always trouble me. I cannot 
bring myself to regard any kind of 
art as if it were the Salk vaccine. 
And yet the movies, that form of 
artistic enterprise which draws its 
greatest strength and attractiveness 
from its mongrel nature, are almost 
always being discussed in terms of 
purity—with monotonous frequency 
we read about the necessity of pre- 
serving “cinematic values” from de- 
filement. When a play is converted to 
the screen, movie buffs keep their eyes 
peeled for anything that even vaguely 
resembles the stage, and sometimes 
it seems as if the only way to render 
a drawing-room comedy into genuine 
cinematic idiom would be to shoot it 
as a Western. On the other hand, 
these same aficionados are often the 
first to complain whenever a movie 
takes a novel and alters its story, 
leaves out a character, or revises its 
ending. Here again the movies are 
accused of violating the original in- 
tegrity of art. 

Such arguments are, I think, both 
irrelevant and: unsound. Take the 
case of Shaw. Until recently I had 
seen three of Shaw’s plays as movies, 
and the least successful of them was 
the one that laid claim to the largest 
cinematic intentions and ambitions; 
Caesar and Cleopatra was given the 
full treatment, and it came out look- 
ing like a cross between a Billy Rose 
production of Aida and a De Mille 
epic whose budget had been cut 
in half after shooting started. The 
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actors and Shaw’s lines got lost in 
the shuffle of a cast of thousands 
through deserts of papier-maché 
pyramids. Pygmalion and Major Bar- 
bara, however, both of which were 
not much more than rather frowzily 
filmed plays, are more successful as 
movies than Caesar and Cleopatra. 
Who can forget the education of 
Wendy Hiller as Eliza; or her battles 
with Leslie Howard; or Wilfred Law- 
son’s pneumatic Doolittle; or the 
whole Salvation Army madness— 
almost all of it seen through a camera 
that could have been bolted to the 
floor? In these films practically no 
attempt was made to impose cine- 
matic devices upon the plays. The 
screen was virtually a neutral me- 
dium for recording the acting and 
the lines, and the Shavian actors 
were able to possess the film and 
make it into their own: the results 
were two “classics” of the trade. 


| Ng Asguitn’s production of 
The Doctor's Dilemma, the lat- 
est movie to be made from a Shaw 
play, falls somewhere between the 
two extremes of Caesar and Cleopatra 
and Pygmalion. It is filmed in lush 
color, opulently set and costumed, 
and nudged along at a rather grave, 
slow pace. At the same time it is 
essentially a photographed play—the 
sets are minuscule and the camera 
never gets far away from any of the 
actors; the lines are delivered di- 
rectly and each of the actors gets a 
good chance to go through his turn, 


which is constantly a pleasure to 
behold as most of the actors are 
clever. In this connection, Leslie 
Caron, who plays Mrs. Dubedat, the 
wife of the consumptive genius- 
artist, is the surprise of the show and 
carries off the honors. My recollec- 
tion of Miss Caron had been of an 
extravagantly long and voluptuous 
pair of legs connected by an almost 
invisible torso to a small, frayed head, 
the front of which was adorned with 
a poignant, pushed-in face—a kind of 
Pekinese on stilts. In The Doctor’s 
Dilemma she proves herself to be an 
actress of considerable skill, and her 
rag doll’s face with its pug nose and 
broad, unfinished mouth displays 
remarkable mobility and mercurially 
registers a wide range of emotion. 
In the play, Mrs. Dubedat comes 
from Cornwall; the movie makes her 
a native of Brittany, but Shaw’s 
conception of a woman foreign to 
the English ethos who, because she 
is untrammeled by the conventions 
of English bourgeois life, can wor- 
ship genius in men is preserved. So 
is Shaw’s sense of passionate romance 
without sensuality (it was not for 
nothing that he declared himself a 
disciple of Shelley), and in her love 
scenes Miss Caron both looks and 
plays the part of that recurrent 
Shavian female—mysterious, fascinat- 
ing, deadly, romantic, and withal 
ethereal, spiritualized, and alive with 
the fire that burns not. As her hus- 
band, Dirk Bogarde manages to con- 
vey the idea of the artist who, as 
Shaw wrote in his preface, “is utterly 
selfish and unscrupulous in every 
other relation without feeling at the 
smallest disadvantage.” 

One must also mention the acting 
of those two high-class English zanies, 
Alastair Sim and Robert Morley, 
who play a pair of amiable idiot 
doctors. Sim plays Cutler Walpole, 
a successful society surgeon, who has 
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discovered a nonexistent organ called 
the nuciform sac; his new operation 
has become all the rage and rich 
women storm his waiting room, com- 
peting to have the thing excised. To 
Walpole, all people, in good or ill 
health, suffer from malfunction of 
the nuciform sac, and he wanders 
through the play—Sim gives us his 
usual stalk-swoop-and-sidle — volun- 
teering to operate on everyone. Mor- 
ley is cast as Sir Ralph Bloomfield 
Bonington, another society doctor 
with an irresistible bedside manner, 
who behaves as if disease were a per- 
sonal affront to him and of whom 
it is said that “even broken bones 
have been known to heal at the sound 
of his voice.” He too is obsessed—his 
single prescription is to “stimulate 
the phagocytes,” and like all the doc- 
tors in the play his medical practice 
amounts to open warfare against the 
human race. Both of these characters 
come right out of Dickens, another 
of Shaw’s acknowledged masters; that 
is, they inhabit a world of hallucina- 
tions which by some strange power 
of insistence they cause other people 
to accept. Sim and Morley are enough 
like this to begin with, and they ham 
it up in entertainingly orotund, if 
perhaps overlanguid, style. 


AS For the dilemma, it’s still lively 
enough. Although Shaw himself 
held some of the most extreme opin- 
ions about medicine—he was on prin- 
ciple opposed to vaccination and 
vivisection—his criticism in this play 
was directed chiefly against the actual 
ignorance, malpractices, and social 
irresponsibility of the medical pro- 
fession during the early years of this 
century. Athwart this satire he intro- 
duced a second theme, the moral 
problem that would face a doctor if 
he had to decide which of two pa- 
tients to save. Shaw believed that 
“hardly any of us have ethical energy 
enough for more than one really in- 
flexible point of honor,” and The 
Doctor’s Dilemma depicts the colli- 
sion of two types of men, the artist 
and the doctor, with twocontrary and 
inflexible points of honor, who repre- 
sented what Shaw felt was “the huge 
conflict which we call society.” 
Should the doctor choose to treat the 
genius whose work will please and 
benefit humanity, but who is also a 
cheat, a liar, and a cad—and whose 
wife, incidentally, the doctor finds 
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attractive? Or should he let the artist 
die and practice his healing arts on 
an old friend, a poor, self-effacing, 
decent general practitioner who lives 
and works in the slums, and who has 
no exceptional talent? Neither the 
dilemma nor any choice made in such 
circumstances is particularly realistic, 
but Shaw was interested here not in 
verisimilitude but in the larger moral 
and social problems which a dilemma 
so abstractly posed could illuminate. 
And with that generosity of spirit 
which he alone among the play- 
wrights of our time possessed, Shaw 
gave both sides their due: the witty 
and moving dialectic of alternatives 
never ends, for by definition there 
is no satisfactory solution to a 
dilemma—which is why he called the 
play “a tragedy.” 

In dramatizing this conflict, how- 
ever, Shaw was able to evoke certain 
passions and ideas about loyalty, 
duty, talent, honor, and society—all 
the great primitive, heroic abstrac- 
tions that most of us now have done 
with by the time we leave college. 
Part of the charm of his genius is 
connected with the fact that these 
abstractions never lost their passion- 
ate hold on him. When other men 
had given themselves up. to the wis- 


dom and prudence of society, and 
had maturely declined into daily 
compromise, refusing to batter their 
heads against the insoluble moral 
conundrums and paradoxes that life 
never fails to present us with, Shaw 
denounced compromise and repuii- 
ated maturity in the sense that most 
of us use these words. One of his 
great gifts was his ability to remain 
innocent. And though this innocence 
meant that he sometimes understated 
the complexity of particular social 
and moral issues, it also meant that, 
like some child who relentlessly per- 
sists in asking “why,” he never forgot 
that there are such things as large 
issues, that life is trying us with them 
all the time. 

As a play, The Doctor’s Dilemma 
apprehends those issues in full meas- 
ure, and the movie, because it re- 
mains faithful to its original, does 
so too. It is, I believe, an indication 
of the continuing relevance of Shaw 
to life in our time that he can 
still be translated directly onto 
film. This new movie not only 
expresses the life in Shaw, it also 
demonstrates once again that the 
vitality of movies themselves is not 
unconnected with the vitality of 
their subjects. 


Walk, Do Not Run 


JAY JACOBS 


M* POINT OF NO RETURN as far as 

James Jones’s prose is con- 
cerned was reached early in his first 
novel, when I disentangled myself 
from some tortuous imagery having 
to do with a metaphorical fruit 
“plucked and left to wither on the 
vine.” (I am quoting from memory 
after a lapse of some seven years, 
and may have unwittingly improved 


on Mr. Jones’s celebrated style, but 
the content of his metaphor remains, 
I think, intact.) Consequently, I 
don’t know whether the M-G-M 
movie Some Came Running does 
justice to the book on which it is 
based. Since any number of classics 
have been converted to God-awful 
films and a number of superior films 
have been based on third-rate litera- 
ture (The African Queen is an exam- 
ple that comes to mind here), it is 
somewhat beside the point to specu- 
late along these lines, and I will 
derail this train of thought by say- 
ing. that if the present movie 1 
faithful to Mr. Jones’s second book, 
it richly deserved the panning it got. 

Dave Hirsh, the hero of Some 
Came Running (which was photo- 
graphed in supererogatory Cinema- 
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Scope and something called Metro- 
color), is played rather woodenly by 
Frank Sinatra, a part-time actor who 
was also featured in From Here to 
Eternity, and who is determined, ap- 
parently, to keep up with at least one 
of the Joneses. His only other quali- 
fications for the part, as far as I can 
see, are a limited repertoire of af- 
fected gestures based on the idio- 
syncratic mannerisms of the late 
Humphrey Bogart, and the fact that 
he shares Mr. Jones’s confused no- 
tions of English phonetics. 

Soon after the picture opens, it is 
established that Dave Hirsh is an 
ex-Army man, a Creative Writer, 
and a ne’er-do-well. Director Vincente 
Minnelli, in a burst of what may be 
unparalleled virtuosity, conveys all 
this through the simple device of 
having Mr. Sinatra unpack from a 
barracks bag The Portable William 
Faulkner, The Portable Thomas 
Wolfe, The Portable John Steinbeck, 
and a bottle of booze. The fact that 

e books come out first leaves me 
wondering whether they weren’t 
tossed into the bag as an after- 
thought, and whether, in any sort of 
a pinch, Dave Hirsh might not con- 
sider potables more portable than 
Portables. 

Exactly why Dave Hirsh returns to 
his home town of Parkman, Indiana, 
after spending nineteen years bum- 
ming around the world, is never 
made quite clear. His only kin there 
are a Babbitt-eared brother (“People 
are saying,” “People will notice”) 
for whom his contempt is boundless 
and undisguised, a sister-in-law on 
whom he has committed near libel 
in a worst-selling novel some years 
earlier, and an_ eighteen-year-old 
niece he claims he has last seen dur- 
ing her infancy. I claim he is either 
lying in his avuncular teeth or some- 
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one’s arithmetic is pretty lousy at 
M-G-M. In any case, he does return, 
bringing with him the aforemen- 
tioned luggage, a little baggage 
picked up en route (played a shade 
too stridently by Shirley MacLaine), 
and the battered manuscript of an 
unfinished story. 


) pss a brief lull between saloon 
brawls, Dave effects a tenuous 
relationship with a local schoolmarm, 
Gwen French (Martha Hyer), who 
teaches “Creative Writing and Criti- 
cism” (I don’t know whether that’s 
one course or two), and proves it by 
talking pure reviewese throughout 
the remainder of the film. In the one 
glimpse we get of her classroom, a 
group of improbably clean-cut teen- 
agers earnestly probe the love life of 
Emile Zola, salivating over words 
like “mistress” as though they were 
all-day suckers. The schoolmarm, 
who is every inch a Hollywood-type 
Lady (as frigid as a Birds Eye fish 
fillet), is interested in our boy’s 
mind, he in her body. In a maladroit 
attempt to gain her favors, he lets 
her read the manuscript of the story 
he hasn’t been able to finish. “But it 
is finished,” she proclaims in the 
only line she has that doesn’t sound 
as though it had been assembled by 
a publisher’s blurb writer. “Well, 
whaddya know,” says Dave, “I never 
thought of it that way” (or words to 
that effect). Gwen is “pretty sure” 
the Atlantic will buy it, and I'll be 
jiggered if, a couple of brawls, a stab- 
bing, and two or three love affairs 
later, it doesn’t turn out that she was 
right. 

Life, in addition to art, goes on, 
of course, while our hero is making 
his literary comeback. All the char- 
acters I’ve mentioned plus a few 
others (including a stereotyped pro- 
fessional gambler played surprising- 
ly well by crooner and reformed 
straight man Dean Martin) have 
Problems of one sort or another, but 
the only one that is satisfactorily re- 
solved, as far as I can see, is a purely 
literary one: how to write publish- 
able fiction. 

It can be done, apparently, in 
either of two ways. There is the 
Dave Hirsh method, which involves 
finding someone who will tell you 
when to stop—or the James Jones 
method, which is based on not find- 
ing anyone. 
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The Missing Scientists 


Cc. P. SNOW 


HE Scientists, by Eleazar Lipsky. 


A ppleton-Century-Crofts. $4.95. 
Scientists and the scientific life—un- 
less people outside science can under- 
stand them, it seems to me the cul- 
tural game is up. And possibly more 
than the cultural game. Yet it isn’t 
easy to pick up even the tone of the 
scientific experience at second hand. 
The most intelligent and receptive 
of nonscientists, with all the good 
will in the world, find it pretty diffi- 
cult. There happens not to be much 
in the way of literature to help 
them. Very few scientists have ever 
written autobiography; and of such 
as there are, only a handful reveal 
any introspective depth. Darwin’s 
contained some insights, and so do 
G. H. Hardy’s and Norbert Wiener’s; 
but from them all, there isn’t enough 
communicated, unless one already 
knows the language and the life. 
Fiction gives even less help. There 
are astonishingly few portraits of 
scientists in novels, and almost none 
of them is any good. They lack both 
the concrete particulars and imagina- 
tive comprehension; by the side of 
the truly realized characters in con- 
temporary fiction, they are bad 
cartoons. 

H. G. Wells was the best popu- 
larizer of science that we have had, 
but when it came to writing about 
scientists he was always the ador- 
ing student looking up. Intellecual- 
ly, Aldous Huxley knows something 
about science, but his temperament 
is profoundly anti-scientific and his 
Shearwaters are just figures of fun. 
Sinclair Lewis made a manful shot 
in Arrowsmith but then distorted 
it by a journalistic romanticism and 
too little intellectual edge. One or 
two Soviet novelists, such as Du- 
dintsev and Kochetov, have tried. 
They have the advantage that they 
can apparently take for granted in 
their audience a greater knowledge 
of science—at least, applied science— 
than American or English novelists 
are able to; but their central figures, 
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their “inventors,” must draw broad 
Slavonic smiles from their scientific 
colleagues. 

Now here comes Mr. Lipsky. The 
Scientists—fine, no damned nonsense 
about that title. No damned non- 
sense, I hoped as I picked up the 
book, about his intention. Perhaps 
this is it. But it isn’t. It is less well 
done than Arrowsmith; Mr. Lipsky is 
nothing like such a good genre nov- 
elist as Lewis was. In all the ways 
in which Arrowsmith distorted the 
truth, this book distorts more and 
worse. In fact, it resembles a curi- 
ous blend of Arrowsmith and The 
Caine Mutiny—nothing like so de- 
voted an attempt as the first, and not 
such a good rough-hewn story-enter- 
tainment as the second. 

I am judging The Scientists more 
harshly than I would if it were just 
a harmless mid-range novel. As such, 
it’s all right. But I have read and 
liked some of Mr. Lipsky’s other 
work, and this seemed an important 
chance for stretching his talent and 
at the same time giving us a novel of 
the scientific life that we so badly 
need. He has missed the chance, and 
it is maddening. 

The scene of the story is a small, 
beastly, one-hoss university called 
Haverstraw, somewhere up the Hud- 
son in New York State. (Incidentally, 
why are these beastly colleges, which 
are more or less a stereotype in U.S. 
fiction, never exhibited to an Eng- 
lish visitor like myself? They are 
quite unlike the American academic 
institutions I know, and they have a 
certain grisly fascination of their 
own.) The hero is David Luzzatto, 
who is a young professor. Luzzatto 
went to the place as a graduate stu- 
dent only a few years before the story 
opens; he started his research under 
a biologist called Ullman, a titanic, 
exhortatory, epigrammatic figure. In 
a remarkably short time, Luzzatto 
has made a discovery of great scien- 
tific and commercial importance. 
This discovery is published under 


the names of Ullman and himself, 
but it is Luzzatto’s work alone, and it 
brings him fame, tenure (since Ull- 
man promptly retires), and—very 
oddly—riches. By an arrangement 
under which Oppenheimer and his 
atomic boys would by now be far the 
richest men in the world, Luzzatto 
has taken a rake-off from his discov- 
ery. The rest of the proceeds go to 
Haverstraw, which is accordingly in- 
comparably more prosperous than 
ever in its history. Luzzatto, it is fair 
to say, is having faint ethical doubts 
whether he ought to go on taking 
the rake-off, but the poor chap is 
worried because his wife is pregnant 
and, having lost one child, won’t let 
him make love to her. 


HAT Is the situation. Then, out of 
the blue, Ullman writes to the 
president of Haverstraw, repudiating 
the business arrangement, and in ef- 
fect accusing Luzzatto of pinching 
credit and cash which by right be- 
long to him, Ullman. The college 
authorities, with a singular mixture 
of suspiciousness and stupidity, are 
immediately prepared to believe this 
accusation is true. Luzzatto is left 
wondering how to clear himself. ‘The 
reader is let—or seems to be let—into 
his thoughts, and remains in some 
ambiguity about whether Luzzatto 
himself thinks he is quite innocent. 
Then comes a long flashback, the 
best part of the book, in which there 
is a scene or two with Luzzatto’s 
family. His father edits an obscure 
liberal Italian journal in New York, 
and the home background has im- 
mediacy and charm. So has the in- 
troduction of Luzzatto to Haver- 
straw, his first meeting with Ullman, 
and his weekend with Ullman’s 
daughter. At that level, Mr. Lipsky is 
an interesting writer. And in the 
flashback, though the scientific expe- 
rience is much the weakest part, he 
makes some comments about science 
which show that he is intelligent 
and reflective. 

The flashback over, Luzzatto be- 
haves more and more surprisingly. 
He offers his resignation, which the 
president cheerfully accepts. Then 
one realizes, with the resentful in- 
credulity with which one foresees 
the end of a detective story in which 
the author has not played fair, that 
Luzzatto has an ace up his sleeve. 
The ace, believe it or not, is that 
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Ullman is mad, and that Luzzatto 
has been trying to protect him. This 
finally emerges in a kind of trial 
scene remarkably like the end of 
The Caine Mutiny, but one has 
gloomily seen it coming all along. 
Well, there it is. It is a harmless 


entertainment, and if it were not for 
its ostensible subject, wouldn’t be 
worth disapproving of at length. But 
the subject is so important, so 
wrapped up in our cultural and 
practical futures, that a bad or false 
attempt at it is worse than none. 


On Being a Statistic 


GERALD WEALES 


RADUATE STUDENTS: EXPERIENCE AT 

CotumsBiA University, 1940-1956, by 
Hans Rosenhaupt, with the assistance of 
Thomas J. Chinlund. Columbia University 
Press. $4. 


The cold wind that blows from the 
Columbia University graduate school 
has been so recently at my back that 
I cannot pick up this book without 
feeling a little sad. Not that there is 
anything particularly wrong with 
Hans Rosenhaupt’s study. It intends 
to and does give the available 
information on age, sex, veteran 
status, collegiate origins, and finan- 
cial support of registering Columbia 
graduate students and shows, through 
tables, the implied relationship be- 
tween this kind of identification and 
success in getting advanced degrees. 
Beyond that, the author shows a 
healthy suspicion of his own figures 
and their implications, scatters his 
book with sensible observations on 
graduate study, and—perhaps because 
he is a novelist as well as a registrar— 
manages to fill the space around the 
tables with prose that is often read- 
able. Yet there are the tables and the 
figures and—the occasional witticisms 
aside—such a calm, judicial air. Like 
Miss Madrigal in The Chalk Gar- 
den, I feel that all this “is the shape 
and shadow of my life. With the 
accidents of truth taken out of it.” 
Not simply.my life, of course, but 
the lives of all of us in what a friend 
of mine once called the “mad-about- 
grad school generation.” 

My own “Experience at Columbia 
University” covers fewer—but not so 
many fewer—years than Rosenhaupt’s 
study. I registered as an undergrad- 
uate in the College in 1946; I got my 
Ph.D. in 1958. It is true that only 
nine of those years were in the grad- 
uate school and a good many of them 
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were commuter’s years, teaching in 
Atlanta, Detroit, or Providence, and 
getting into New York on vacations. 
It is true, too, that my impression- 
ist’s eye may be less accurate than 
statistics and that my memories are 
centered on the Faculty of Philoso- 
phy, under which I studied, and the 
Faculty of Politica] Science, some of 
whose students I knew and know 
fairly well, rather than on the Facul- 
ty of Pure Science, where—we used 
to think—all the brightly dedicated 
men went and found good deals. 
Still, I carry in my mind’s eye a 
group portrait that is probably as ac- 
curate, emotionally speaking, as the 
registrar’s tables. 


HO WERE WE anyway? Rosen- 

haupt is quite aware that we 
were individuals. He says as much 
and adds, “The only features the ma- 
jority have in common are inde- 
pendence of mind and self-reliance, 
a deep interest in their field of study, 
and a determination to pass through 
their period of apprenticeship suc- 
cessfully and rapidly, so that the re- 
wards at the end—a job, prestige, a 
promotion—may be reaped.” I do 
not even recognize those features. If 
we were really all that self-reliant, 
interested, and determined, why did 
so many of us fall by the way (more 
than fifty per cent before the mas- 
ter’s; more than eighty per cent be- 
fore the doctorate)? 

My own picture of the students at 
Columbia falls somewhere between 
Rosenhaupt’s tabulations and his al- 
legiance to the individual. All right, 
we may have been individuals; but 
we were types, too. There were the 
crocks and the cranks, of course, like 
the probably mythical girl who is 
supposed to have lived for weeks in 
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Asia Society Letter: “A unique 
book, of interest to all Americans 
who want to have a clearer pic- 
ture of what is happening at the 
rice roots in Asian lands today.” 
New York Times Book Review: 
“In easy, pleasant prose, Mr. 
Goodfriend enables the reader to 
see vividly, hear illuminating 
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of diversified, fascinating Indo- 
nesians.” — Peggy Durdin 

The Nation: “I advise the authors 
of The Ugly American to read 
Rice Roots; Arthur Goodfriend 
is the kind of American they are 
looking for.” — Robert Hatch 


New York Herald Tribune Book 
Review: “It taps an_ essential 
stream of human truth. Mr. Good- 
friend has good stories to tell. His 
book is written with modesty and 
charm.” — Margaret Parton 


Saturday Review: “The Good- 
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to finding out what lies beneath 
Asia’s surface. Written with per- 
ception.” 


Christian Science Monitor: “Out- 
standing about this book is the 
quality of the author's ‘listening’. 
He was able to discover that In- 
donesian life at the rice roots is 
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phisticated culture, a rigid sense 
of what is proper and what is 
not, and an often misinformed 
but enormously active public 
opinion.” — Takashi Oka 
Cleveland Press: “It will bring 
the Asian people closer to your 
own heart.” 

America: “It is the kind of book 
Americans need because it com- 
municates more than knowledge 
— true understanding.” 
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Low Library before she was discov- 
ered and ejected. There were the 
real scholars, I suppose, although 
one could throw a handful of sand 
in any large lecture at Columbia 
and not hit more than half a dozen 
of the genuine article. There were 
those of us who had fallen in love 
with literature or language or history 
and thought that a graduate school 
was the best place to declare our 
passion. There were those of us who 
wanted a degree the way a barber 
wants a license, and we multiplied 
greatly in the years after the war, 
when the Ph.D. became a glorified 
I.D. card which one had to flash 
in the better universities before one 
could order a drink called tenure. 
There were those who just wanted to 
be in New York City and those, par- 
ticularly among the veterans with 
the G.I. Bill (the myth of the prac- 
tical veteran notwithstanding), who 
were just shopping around, clrifting 
placidly until we discovered that we 
were really bankers, public-relations 
men, writers, and not academicians. 

I know now, thanks to this study, 
that statistically I was a good bet to 
get through. I am a man; I attended 
Columbia College; I signed for full- 
time study; I had some financial help 
(the G.I. Bill). My chances would 
have been even better if I had started 
earlier or later; my age at registra- 
tion (twenty-four) was not complete- 
ly propitious. Still, there must be 
something a little more to it than 
that; I can name at least a handful 
of financially supported, full-time- 
studying Columbia College graduates 
who gave up before they reached the 
Ph.D. It would be pleasant to think 
that success (like Rosenhaupt, I use 
the word to mean finally getting the 
thing) has something to do with in- 
telligence or imagination, but I do 
not really think so. Succeeding in 
the Columbia graduate school (or 
any graduate school) is largely a 
matter of withstanding the years 
(from an average 5.3 for chemistry to 
12.5 for German). There are ways 
of coping, of course. Sycophancy is 
one. (Every heart has its need: Oh, 
professor, I just loved your last 
book.) It is probably less success- 
ful, however, than its practitioners 
or the disgruntled outsiders like to 
think, although—even at Columbia 
—certain examples do come to mind. 
More successful is the “dated step- 
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pingstone” or self-hypnosis-as-tech- 
nique method. It is simple enough. 
One assigns a terminal date to each of 
the steps that lie between the virgin 
registrant and the final glory. Then 
one sticks to the dates. I used this 
method myself and only missed my 
terminal date by three years; in such 
things, as in statistical studies, there 
is margin for error. The best way of 
all to get through is to be born a 
patient plodder and then as the 
Chinese torture requirements fall, 
drop by drop, on your forehead, 
there is less chance of going mad, or 
into publishing, publicity, or the 
civil service. 

Much more interesting than those 
of us who reached home port are 
those who were wrecked on the way. 
Some, of course, never intended to 
go beyond the master’s degree; others 
did not have the ability or the money 
to do so. There is a large group, how- 
ever, who drifted away from grad- 
uate school almost reluctantly, who 
still carry their unfinished doctorates 
on their backs wherever they go and 
whatever they do. Among these peo- 
ple—at least among the ones I know 
—are the brightest, the most sensi- 
tive, the most imaginative men and 
women who ever stood ‘in line to 
register at Columbia. Some of them 
still maintain connections with Co- 
lumbia (grappling hooks of tinfoil) 
and imagine that they will finish 
some day. Others take their regrets 
and break away completely; two men 
that I know cannot even bring them- 
selves to go into the Columbia 
neighborhood, seeing old friends, if 
at all, downtown. 


AS STATISTICS, these people are fail- 
ures. Actually, who failed whom 
is a moot question. Most of them, 
I assume, came to Columbia with a 
vague but hopeful idea of what a 
graduate school is. They found that 
it is, at best, a place—one where they 
could meet other disenchanted souls 
and compare losses. It is not, as 
Rosenhaupt says, “primarily a family 
of scholars who select their own 
company.” Or if it is, the family is 
so large—particularly in such depart- 
ments as History, Economics, and 
English and Comparative Literature 
(the biggest monster of all)—that the 
brand-new graduate student is likely 
to be nothing more than a very poor, 
very distant cousin who only sees the 


senior members of the family on the 
platform or hurrying down the hall, 
probably on the way to a committee 
meeting or a book-and-author lunch- 
eon. There are more famous names 
per square inch at Columbia than at 
any other institution in the country, 
but unless the newcomer has cheek 
or luck he is unlikely ever to know 
more than the names. 

Nor is the graduate school an 
“idea.” Its organization turns it into 
a process, and the pressure of needs 
from the outside puts the emphasis 
on the mechanics of getting through. 
Although a man can spend ten years 
getting a degree, in his eyes and the 
eyes of his department the years and 
the activity of the years are merely 
preparation. 

Graduate study at Columbia is not 
—for all this book’s title—an expe7i- 
ence; it is not, as study still was at 
Columbia College in my undergrad- 
uate days, an end, a discovery, even 
a joy in itself. Whatever the bright 
ones who quit had come to Colum- 
bia for, they found that they were 
a face no one remembered, a name 
on a card, a statistic. As the years 
passed, those still on hand became 
individuals and, as the ranks thinned 
out around the finishing line, they 
may even have become important to 
the departments in which they stud- 
ied. But by that time—win, lose, or 
draw—most of them could not have 
cared less. “Neglect of the young 
people who have come to him as 
disciples,” Rosenhaupt writes, “has 
given many a graduate teacher a bad 
conscience.” Hey now, there’s conso- 
lation for you. 

It is not just Columbia, of course. 
It is any large graduate school. 
Those of us who get through swear 
on a stack of Columbia catalogues 
that we will never let our students 
suffer, as we did, from galloping in- 
visibility. We swear, and we break 
our oaths, We fan out across the 
country, finding berths where we 
can, and those of us who end up in 
sizable graduate schools become, in- 
evitably and sadly, distant mentors, 
unfamiliar masters. The other day, 
a young man turned up in my ol- 
fice, shuffling nervously. “My name 
is ——,” he said, “and I’m in you: 
graduate drama course.” I should 
have cried out—my brother, my son. 
Instead I smiled and said, “Well, 
your face is familiar. Sit down.” 
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Saints for Our Time 


ALFRED KAZIN 


HE PICARESQUE SAINT: REPRESENTATIVE 
Figures iN CoNTEMPORARY FicTION, by 
R. W. B. Lewis. Lippincott. $6. 


In the continuing controversy about 
the literary merits of Doctor Zhivago, 
hardly anyone has admitted how pe- 
culiarly difficult it is to judge what 
in effect is a new kind of novel. Of 
course Doctor Zhivago is not anything 
like the great nineteenth-century 
Russian novels. It lacks the old-fash- 
ijoned fullness of detail, the self- 
dramatizing “big” characters who 
struggle against an utterly provincial 
background to realize their free- 
dom. At the same time Pasternak 
deliberately rejected the finicky 
aestheticism, the arrogant self-con- 
sciousness, that one identifies with 
founders of the “modern” movement 
—Joyce, Gide, Proust: writers who 
are sustained by a belief that creat- 
ing beauty may suffice against a ma- 
terialistic age. Doctor Zhivago is a 
problem novel of our period—a peri- 
od when no intelligent novelist wants 
to keep up the elegance of form and 
style that dominates Hemingway's 
stories or Gide’s Counterfeiters. 
Today a writer is more likely to 
be concerned with re-establishing 
principles than with his own free- 
dom from convention. Doctor Zhi- 
vago is forced into an absolute 
moral position, a strange and private 
saintliness, when he realizes that his 
struggle is not against society but 
for a new teaching that will keep up 
the ties and commandments of our 
humanity. 

But how does one judge a novel 
so inherently “problematical,” full 
of abstractions, suffused with a no- 
bility that may move us for acciden- 
tal reasons, uneven in style, full of 
the typical “crisis” psychology of 
our period? Our canons for judging 
a novel derive either from the great 
social novelists of the nineteenth 
century or from the aesthetes who 
after Flaubert put maximum empha- 
sis on style. Old-fashioned readers 
still demand an absolute feeling of 
mundane “reality” in every novel 
they read, though the world we live 
in is actually less and less real to all 
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of us. Literary intellectuals, who still 
judge all fiction by Joyce or Heming- 
way or Woolf, by symbolism and lit- 
erary surface of style, are usually 
incapable of recognizing what is 
really new about a book like Doctor 
Zhivago. They are not prepared to 
judge on its own merits what is ac- 
tually a new undertaking for a novel- 
ist: to describe a hero who has to 
make a world, to be the spirit of 
life itself to people fatalistically sunk 
in tyranny and subjection. The old- 
fashioned reader thinks he is back in 
Tolstoy, but he is not; the “aes- 
thetic” reader thinks that Pasternak 
is clumsy when he is being merely 
indifferent to aesthetic concerns and 
leisurely ideas that are useless to his 
purpose. At the same time, we are 
now so likely to be in sympathy with 
Pasternak, to identify ourselves with 
his motive in writing the book, 
that we can be almost too eager to 
praise the novel and to overlook 
those sides of it that are merely doc- 
trinaire, theoretical, and sentimental. 


HIS PROBLEM seems to me funda- 

mental to The Picaresque Saint, 
which describes with the greatest 
sympathy, tact, and fellowship the 
literary situation of novelists who 
are concerned with Pasternak’s sub- 
ject, but which does not answer, or 
even raise, the question of how to 
judge their novels. Mr. Lewis is con- 
cerned with six novelists—Alberto 
Moravia, Albert Camus, Ignazio Si- 
lone, William Faulkner, Graham 
Greene, André Malraux—who repre- 
sent the “crisis” generation of novel- 
ists who succeeded Gide, Proust, 
Mann, Joyce. These are novelists for 
whom the aesthetic solution is not 
enough; they are typically concerned 
with Communism, Catholicism, to- 
talitarianism, political terror, war. 
They symbolize man’s sudden feel- 
ing that he is his own predica- 
ment. The characters of Greene, 
Camus, and Malraux can hardly sit 
on a mountaintop discussing the fu- 
ture of Europe, as did Thomas 
Mann’s characters in the world which 
is supposed to have ended in 1914 


but which actually lasted through 
the twenties. Novelists of this “crisis” 
generation cannot be concerned with 
André Gide’s perpetual search for 
his own moral “freedom,” with the 
typical overvaluation by the aesthete 
of his own sexual idiosyncrasy; 
life presses too hard. To put it blunt- 
ly, Gide’s generation worried about 
the individual’s right to be “per- 
verse’; today a novelist must cry out 
against the identification of perver- 
sity with all life itself. 


N° WONDER that a strange kind of 
“sainthood” is seen in contem- 
porary novels, for in the world of 
Hiroshima and Auschwitz and Kara- 
ganda the only revolutionary act has 
become charity. In a world in which 
not sexual repression but cannibal- 
ism has become the norm, only a 
“saint’”’ can give hope, can give back 
belief in life, can act on the im- 
mortal words of Augustine: J want 
you to be. But of course such a saint 
is not likely to be the old-fashioned 
ascetic hermit. In a world in which 
no one is sheltered from anything, 
the “saint” in contemporary novels 
is likely to be not only an ex-Com- 
munist and a bit of a rogue but a 
restless wanderer over the face of the 
earth: a man pursued by guilt. Pie- 
tro Spina in Silone’s Bread and Wine 
is an organizer who returns to Fascist 
Italy disguised as a priest, and in 
The Seed Beneath the Snow he sac- 
rifices himself. The “whiskey priest’’ 
in Graham Greene’s The Power and 
the Glory dies in a state of mortal 
sin. Nevertheless he is good, a sym- 
bol of faith, in the grotesque way 
that men in our time ever are good 
—in perfect surprise and in flight 
from .themselves. Like Doctor Zhi- 
vago, who will undoubtedly come 
more and more to seem the repre- 
sentative hero of our time, Greene's 
priest is a man who becomes a 
“saint” not by abjuring the fierce 
demands of his sensual humanity but 
by thinking differently from the 
others around him, by setting up a 
new loyalty for men’s hearts that 
may free them from their compul- 
sive pessimism. 

The problem of our time, Tarrou 
says in Camus’s The Plague, is to be 
“a saint without God”: which means 
only that at a time when people do 
not know whether God exists, it is 
important to honor certain funda- 
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A compelling analysis of the impact of 
Israel on the strife-torn Middle East. Top 
reporter Harry Ellis tells from personal 
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brilliant account of events in Palestine 
from Bible days to the present, essential 
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and Arabs. “. . . readable and informative.” 
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The tamultuous history of the Arabs 
from ancient times to the present. Written 
from on-the-scene experience and intimate 
interviews with Nasser, Saud, and the 
desert Bedouins, this book brings today’s 
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mental obligations in order to save 
humanity itself. This indeed is what 
Nikolai, the uncle of the hero, says 
in Doctor Zhivago when he insists 
that the belief in “history,” in man’s 
struggle to abolish the meaningless- 
ness of death, is open even to athe- 
ists. This is the feeling of Ike McCas- 
lin in Faulkner’s great story “The 
Bear,” as it is even of Catholics like 
Graham Greene's heroine in The 
End of the Affair and Scobie in The 
Heart of the Matter, and of the hu- 
manist Vincent Berger in Malraux’ 
The Walnut Trees of Altenburg 
(the fragment of a novel that was 
destroyed by the Nazis). More and 
more, in a world that seems not to 
exist in the old human terms, that 
cries out for human rebuilding, not 
for the old “revolt” against conven- 
tions that no longer exist, we have 
characters who are new to fiction, 
protagonists who are more like the 
founders of a new religion than like 
the heedlessly energetic middle-class 
characters of the old fiction; for 
these “new” people, who have been 
reborn to themselves, have discov- 
ered a fundamental truth and are 
now trying to think others back into 
life. 

Mr. Lewis’s description of this situ- 
ation in contemporary fiction is ex- 
cellent, and his book performs a 
most useful service in orienting us, 
in moving our historical attention 
and sympathy to the actualities of 
the present. There is probably no 
more sympathetic and understanding 
account in English of Silone’s liter- 
ary career than there is here, and 
Mr. Lewis has got to the heart of 
Camus’s nihilism, of Moravia’s eroti- 
cism, of Graham Greene’s literary 
Catholicism, in a way that seems to 
me utterly admirable and thorough- 
ly useful. In this respect he does what 
so few critics do nowadays: he is 
really thinking of the writer himself, 
from the point of view of another's 
spiritual plight; he is not, as so many 
professorial critics are today, so 
puffed up with the achievements of 
Joyce and Hemingway and Eliot 
that he is coldly superior to the crea- 
tive problems of the moment. 

Nevertheless, when we raise the 
fundamental question of how to 
judge these new books, Mr. Lewis 
does not really help us, for he thinks 
as a sympathetic moralist, not with 
the inner shrewdness of a creative 
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writer. My objection is not to his 
actual judgment. It is that in de. 
scribing books whose common theme 
moves him so much, Mr. Lewis, like 
all of us who have been moved by 
Doctor Zhivago’s protest against 
Marxist materialism and Soviet cant, 
has to convert his approval of ideas 
into emotions of identification and 
participation which may signify grat- 
itude rather than a genuine creative 
experience. 

The only test of a “problematic: |” 
and “existentialist” novel is whether 
we, as readers, are made to feel that 
our own world has become entirely 
problematical. There are people to 
whom all literature of the human 
“predicament” is subjective and 
childish, as there are people to 
whom it can be as real as a blow o1 
a nightmare. We cannot respond to 
Doctor Zhivago as we do to War and 
Peace, but we begin by recognizing 
its authenticity, and after a while 
we find ourselves in a world where 
the theme of the “reborn man,” ol 
the new vision, has been made palpa- 
ble. In art there is either a tangible 
whole experience or there is not. 
Everything depends not so much on 
what is said as on the tone of voice 
in which it is said, on the force with 
which it is felt and the conviction 
that it instills in us. If we feel an 
obvious gap between the “problem” 
and its realization, if we sense that 
the approach is abstract, if we recog- 
nize that the author, in the fatal 
manner of non-art, has first raised a 
question and then simply answere« 
it, we know that the “predicament 
of man” may be real, but not the 
book itself. 


HE DANGER of this new fiction is, 

of course, its own seriousness. 
What is merely intense and urgent 
tends to disguise itself as a creative 
emotion. But in art everything de- 
pends on the depth at which emo- 
tions are held. Thematic criticism 
can mislead when it brings together 
disparate writers linked only by 
their experience as contemporaries. 
Graham Greene is an absorbing, 
clever, talented writer, yet he seems 
to me fundamentally immature; I 
judge him by the lack of depth at 
which his world is created. His night- 
mares are real, his saints are real, his 
understanding is acute; he remains a 
clever English schoolboy with a gilt 
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of converting his personal anxiety 
into macabre fiction. (Mr. Lewis 
would have done better to choose 
Evelyn Waugh, who looks immature 
but actually possesses an extraordi- 
nary and obsessed imagination.) 
One of the key words in Mr. 
Lewis’s book is “conversion”: he 
means not only the conversion to a 
new veneration of life, which every- 
one in our time needs, but a conver- 
sion into art. And here the very use 
of “conversion” as a term is wrong. 
Nothing is ever converted into art 
that is not felt inherently as art. The 
artist does not transpose, he realizes; 
he does not translate, he incorpo- 
rates. Faulkner is a very great artist 
because he is a constant explorer and 
discoverer of his own thought. A 
Fable has many phony aspects to it 
without being phony; the single 
force behind the book has redeemed 
the shoddiness of some of its devices. 
Faulkner’s artistic integrity is such 
that he could not write a “false” 
book if he tried. Camus’s The Stran- 
ger is a wonderful book because it is 
entirely authentic in its own terms 
(Mr. Lewis’s analysis of its “exasper- 
ating perfection” is excellent). But 
Moravia and Greene seem to me 
writers pursued by private night- 
mares which they “convert” into fic- 
tion, and I think that Mr. Lewis, 


despite his awareness of their faults, 
is misguided to group them themati- 
cally with Faulkner and Malraux. In 
a sense, he also overpraises Silone; he 
cannot leave himself the elasticity of 
judgment that a critic needs, for by 
confronting his subjects head-on, as 
examples of a contemporary theme, 
he has kept himself from the kind 
of particular background study 
which can distinguish the different 
shades in the common predicament. 
Silone receives a full and most sym- 
pathetic biography, and we can see 
how much the ex-Communist in him, 
the plight of the idealistic Marxist 
of yesteryear, helps to explain the 
strength and weaknesses of his fic- 
tion. But Mr. Lewis overlooks the 
role that politics plays in Camus’s 
development, just as he ignores in 
Moravia the debilitating effect of the 
Italian bourgeoisie; he describes but 
does not evaluate the obviously neu- 
rotic background of Greene’s fiction. 
The predicament which the novelist 
describes is in fact no less real when 
one realizes how much that has gone 
to shape it originates in social and 
personal pressures. The relative de- 
cline of Silone’s novels is perhaps 
due to the very lack in Italy of those 
pressures which, growing fiercer and 
fiercer in Russia, helped to create 
Doctor Zhivago. 


Pigs, Politics, and Economics 


WILLIAM LETWIN 


WARD A New Farm ProcraM. Confer- 

ence on Economic Progress. $0.50. 
Farm Prices, by Willard W. Cochrane. 
University of Minnesota. $4. 
No policy can please everyone, but 
our farm policy has hardly ever satis- 
fied anybody. Even back when it 
was initiated, and when the depth 
of the great depression made it more 
plausible than economic conditions 
have done since—even then the con- 
suming public was horrified at the 
idea that the best way to help the 
farmer was to plow under corn, jet- 
tison oranges in the Pacific, or mas- 
Sacre a whole generation of little 
pigs. That repugnance has its par- 
allel today in the doubts that some 
citizens feel when they reflect that 
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it costs them, as taxpayers, several 
billion dollars a year to hide away 
vast amounts of food so that they, as 
consumers, may pay higher prices for 
the remaining food when it reaches 
the market. Neither have all farmers 
been enamored of these schemes. 
They know that in order to enjoy 
price support they must surrender 
some of their freedom to decide how 
much and what they will grow; the 
regulations irritate, and the regu- 
lators intrude on that independence 
which the American farmer is sup- 
posed to cherish. Moreover, the larg- 
est subsidies have gone to large 
farmers rather than to small and 
needy farmers. The worst sign of 
failure is that farm incomes have 
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lagged since 1947, even though sub- 
sidies have increased greatly, while 
other incomes have risen at a fairly 
steady rate. 

What to do about farm incomes 
has concerned many economists, 
who have produced a great literature 
on the subject. They have proposed 
policies that cover the whole range 
from re-establishing free competition 
in the markets for agricultural goods 
to instituting a system whereby gov- 
ernment would rigidly control farm 
prices, incomes, and everything re- 
lated to them. 


Nov if these policies expressed 
merely the prejudices of their au- 
thors, there would be no particular 
point in reading the books. Reason- 
ing would have no part to play; the 
issue would be decided by voting 
and compromise; and as for the rest 
we could sit back and admire the 
sheer variety of human tastes. But 
there is more to it than that. The 
general feeling that economists are 
experts rather than charlatans, and 
that there is something they really 
know, is not altogether unfounded. 
It is borne out, for instance, by the 


observation that all economists who 
deal with the farm problem start 
with the same information, largely 
agree on what the facts are, and ana- 
lyze them, up to a certain point, in 
roughly the same way. It is only 
as they move from the economic 
meaning to the political implications 
of the facts that they diverge so 
radically. If we are to make a reason- 
able choice among the various poli- 
cies, we ought to recognize when the 
economist ceases to speak about 
those things that he and his col- 
leagues know and begins to speak in- 
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stead about the goals that society 
should aim at, a subject on which 
economists are not better informed 
or more united than other people. 

Discriminating between facts and 
objectives is not, however, always as 
easy as it sounds. In a study he di- 
rected for the Conference on Eco- 
nomic Progress, Leon Keyserling— 
who during the Truman administra- 
tion was chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisors—ap- 
pears to have tried to help by sepa- 
rating statements of fact, each of 
which is liberally supported by num- 
bers, graphs, and footnotes, from 
statements of policy, which are main- 
ly reserved for discussicn in the last 
chapter. In one of the several strands 
of his argument, for example, he 
starts with a statement of fact: 
“since World War II—and mostly 
after 1951—there has been a vast de- 
flation of farm income.” In due 
course, he offers an explanation, and 
it is one that many other academic 
economists agree on: techniques of 
production in agriculture have im- 
proved so greatly since the war that 
the output of farm goods has outrun 
the demand for them. The present 


farm program, Keyserling maintains, 
has failed to take this into account, 
and therefore contains a “fatal flaw” 
—the erroneous view that farmers 
are “producing too much.” The cor- 
rect view, Keyserling insists, is that 
the rest of us are consuming too 
little, and the proper policy there- 
fore would require that consumption 
be increased. Keyserling offers cer- 
tain hints—he lacks space to go into 
detail—as to how this would be 
done. One basic recipe is to raise the 
incomes of those Americans who are 
underfed, so that they can buy more 


food, thus raising, in turn, the in- 
comes of farmers, and so bringing us 
closer to full employment and pros. 
perity for all. 


bs ARGUMENT looks convincing, 
but the reason we need not be 
convinced, despite the air of coher- 
ence, is that the first statement of 
fact, although true, is not an unvar- 
nished truth. “A vast deflation of 
farm income” is something we all 
shudder to think of; but we might 
in good conscience condone “a mod- 
est leveling down of swollen war- 
time profits.” Unfortunately the facts 
themselves do not tell us which of 
the two is a more accurate descrip- 
tion, and indeed neither is particu- 
larly accurate. The fact, as plainly as 
one can state it, is that “farm income 
from all sources” was almost $30 bil- 
lion in 1948 (in terms of 1957 dollars) 
and was only about $20 billion in 
1957. Most economists would agree 
that those figures, produced by repu- 
table economists in government of- 
fices, are reasonably reliable, or at 
least that while they tend to under- 
estimate farm income in comparison 
with other income, they undoubtedly 
indicate a fall of a quarter or a third 
in farm income since 1948. Where 
economists stop agreeing, because 
economics no longer applies, is about 
whether—and to what extent—this 
undoubted decline is a good thing or 
a bad thing. The statement that farm 
income was once higher is a far cry 
from saying that farm income should 
be higher than it is. 

Even the simple statement, how- 
ever, that farm income is now lower 
than previously is deceptive. One of 
the facts that lie behind the state- 
ment is that farm population has 
declined, as Keyserling is at pains 
to show, from about twenty-seven 
million in 1947 to about twenty mil- 
lion in 1957, or again by about a 
quarter or third. Since farm income 
and the number of people on farms 
have decreased at about the same 
rate, the figures for “per capita farm 
income from all sources” have stayed 
very nearly constant ever since 1947. 
If we pay attention to what farmers 
have earned, rather than to the ab- 
straction “farm income,” we must 
therefore conclude that no “vast de- 
flation” has taken place at all, but 
that on the contrary farmers have 
experienced what one might de- 
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scribe, if so inclined, as a “general 
stability of income, with peaks 
about ten per cent higher during 
1947-1948 and 1951-1952.” 


HEN THE FACTS throw such em- 

barrassments in Keyserling’s 
way, he dodges among them very 
adroitly. A graph illustrating the 
stability of per capita farm income 
bears this disquieting description: 
“The gap between farm income and 
other income on a per capita basis 
has widened considerably.” Here 
again, it is not the facts that are in 
dispute but rather the economic 
meaning, let alone the political sig- 
nificance, of a widening gap. In- 
comes of commercial-airline pilots 
have shot up far beyond those of loco- 
motive engineers in the last few dec- 
ades. Some of the obvious causes are 
that an increasing proportion of trav- 
elers go by air and that the training 
of pilots is very costly; the widening 
gap indicates that the public wants 
much more of the one service than 
the other. Nobody, I suppose, would 
argue that the government should 
reduce the gap by subsidizing loco- 
motive engineers. Similarly, the wid- 
ening gap between farmers’ incomes 
and others is due in part to the fact 
that the public is increasing its 
demand for services and manufac- 
tured goods much faster than for 
farm products—or to put it another 
way, that although a péople that is 
becoming richer may buy somewhat 
more bread, it certainly buys many 
more automobiles. Why should the 
government reduce the gap between 
the incomes of those who raise grain 
for bread and those who build auto- 
mobiles? 

If the facts are represented in 
these terms rather than in those that 
Keyserling uses, the problem shows 
signs of slipping through our fingers. 
But Keyserling has another way of 
catching hold of it. He invokes all 
the time-honored slogans of agrarian- 
ism. We should not, he warns, watch 
idly while family farming is de- 
stroyed by large-scale commercial 
farming. Agriculture ought to get a 
“fair share.” Rural poverty ought to 
be eliminated. And above all, let 
“moral justice” be done to farmers. 
Justice, as he understands it, appar- 
ently requires that farmers should 
enjoy incomes roughly equal to those 
of other citizens. This conception of 
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SAVE THE CHILDREN 


FEDERATION 


A CRY IN THE NIGHT 


Lieutenant Jackson shivered. The harsh 
Korean winter wind penetrated the 
thickness of his army overcoat. He 
held up his hand to protect his face 
from the biting cold and made a dash 
for the protection of a wall at the side 
of the road. As he felt his way along 
the wall in the darkness, he stumbled 
over a soft bundle. The bundle moved 
and a little voice cried out in the night, 
“Hey, watch out, Mister!” 

The bundle that spoke turned out to 
be a little Korean boy, about 7, who 
explained that his name was Ho Song 
and he was huddled against the wall 
because it was the warmest place he 
knew in Seoul. 

Lieutenant Jackson picked up the 
youngster and carried him to the camp 
kitchen. The cook gave him a cup of 
hot soup and thick slices of bread 
which the little fellow devoured like 
a starved animal. 

That night, the cook and the Lieu- 
tenant put a cot behind the kitchen 
stove where for the first time in his life, 
Ho Song slept within warm walls. 

In the days that followed, the Lieu- 
tenant became fast friends with Ho 
Song and his little Korean playmates. 





Inevitably, however, it came time for 
Lieutenant Jackson to leave Seoul and 
return to the U.S.A. But his departure 
did not mean the end of his friendship 
with Korean children. 

A friend across the sea 
HomeintheU.S.A.,Lieutenant Jackson 
and his fiancée arranged to sponsor a 
Korean child through Save the Chil- 
dren Federation. They found that a 
little child across the sea would receive 
supplementary food, warm clothing, 
new shoes, household articles and some 
cash through an SCF Sponsorship. And 
correspondence with the child through 
SCF meant hope and encouragement. 

The Lieutenant who was on the 
scene in Korea and knows the needs of 
sO many, many little children says, 
“Every American who possibly can 
should give a helping hand. Our spon- 
sorship through SCF has given a 
Korean child an added chance in this 
world, and we have made a lifelong 
friend not only for ourselves but for 
the democratic way of life.” 

Won’t you join the Lieutenant and 
the thousands of other SCF Sponsors 
who bring hope and help to children in 
destitute areas of the free world? 





Registered with the U. S. State Department Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 
“SERVING CHILDREN FOR 27 YEARS” 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


Boston Post Rd., Norwalk, Connecticut 
[ want to sponsor a child for one year in: Korea... Greece... France... West Germany 


... Finland... Italy... Austria . 


. . or where need is greatest 


. . . Enclosed is $120 for 


1 year... $30 for Ist quarter... $10 for Ist month. ..I cannot be a sponsor but enclosed 


is my gift of $ 


Please send me my sponsored child’s name, story and picture. 


ZONE 
Contributions are Deductible from Income Tax 
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HEAR GLEARLY AGAIN 


Nerve deafness may cause words to sound 
unclear to you. You may strain to under- 
stand what is being said. Hearing strain 
may lead to tiredness, irritability and fatigue. 
Yet hearing strain is easy to take care of. A 
new booklet is out, telling all about how to 
correct hearing strain. It’s called “‘Natural- 
ly, you can hear again”. Send for your free 
copy. No obligation. Write 


—_==2 


Your Golden Circie of Sound 


oust/Con 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS 'NC. 
95-25 149th St., Jamaica 35, N.Y.2e Dept. R 


ciiliiil 


July 2-August 2 
Panama — Ecuador — Peru — Chile— 
Argentina — Uruguay — Brazil — 
Puerto Rico or Guatemala. 

Optional trips to Cuzco and Macchu Pichu— 
Iguassu Falls. 
Many informal tings with repr tative 
citizens of the various countries. 

Directed by 


DR. HUBERT HERRING 
765 Indian Hill Bivd. Claremont, Calif. 


Interested In 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC? 


First Edition Records are 
for you who believe that 
good music has been writ- 
ten since Beethoven and 
Bach. They are finest hi-fi 12” LP recordings by 
Columbia, of outstanding « porary symphoni 
compositions, commissioned and played by Louis- 
ville Orchestra. Single records, $7.95—subscription, 
$4.98 each. Write for information and trial record. 
LOUISVILLE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 
Suite 562, 830 $. Fourth St., Lovisville 2, Ky. 


SMOKE MY NEW PIPE 
30 DAYS AT MY RISK 
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We'll see the usual, plus Dublin to pcist the 

fron Curtain—Africa to Sweden. A _ differ- 

ent trip—for the young in spirit who want 

to be accompanied but not herded around. 
Also shorter trips. $724-$1390 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, Box R Pasadena, California. 


USE 
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justice is not a new one, and it may 
be a good one; the popularity of 
progressive taxation seems to show 
that many Americans share it. Yet 
whether this is a desirable view of 
justice is a question utterly outside 
the domain of economics, and when 
an economist speaks about justice he 
speaks with no greater authority— 
nor less—than anyone else of equal 
intelligence and good will. 

Professor Cochrane has produced 
a more technical study which, if 
not less passionate than Keyserling’s, 
is distinctly less dogmatic. Dealing 
with the same materials, he offers 
much the same analysis of the source 
of the present farm problem, al- 
though because the book is longer 
and he is addressing technically 
trained economists, he can afford to 
be much more thoroughgoing than 
Keyserling. He is, besides, more fas- 
tidious in isolating the discussion of 
policy questions from the analysis 
of the state of affairs. But above all, 
he does not presume to decide the 
policy question. He does demon- 
strate that there is no hope at present 
of substantially increasing the con- 
sumption of farm products, thus de- 
stroying the basis of Keyserling’s 
scheme. The only remaining solu- 
tion, he believes, is to restrict output, 
but he leaves open the question of 
how this should be done. 

The final lines of his book simply 
state the unresolved question: the 
three feasible policies are (a) a free 
market for agricultural goods, (b) a 
new program of production controls, 
or (c) continuation of price and in- 
come support. The choice among 
them, he ends by saying, is difficult. 


> es say that the problem is diffi- 

cult does not, to be sure, help 
solve the problem. But it does at least 
recognize that whatever the tech- 
nical knowledge of economists can 
tell us about the meaning of 
facts and the probable consequences 
of policies, there always remains 
the political problem—the need to 
choose among incompatible ends 
and among conflicting notions of 
justice. The reason our agricultural 
program is in such a mess is that 
instead of making a choice, we have 
made it our policy to compromise, 
evade, and postpone. We thereby 
have harvested the defects of all the 
alternatives, and the benefits of none. 
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RECORDS 
The Teutonic 
Gamut 


ROLAND GELATT 


HEN A COMPOSER sets Out to split 

the ears of groundlings, he gen- 
erally puts his climax at the end, the 
usual procedure being to begin with 
a murmur and finish with a bang. 
Unfortunately, the soft-to-loud pro- 
gression—however valid it may be 
aesthetically—is ill suited to the l|im- 
itations of phonograph discs, the 
inner grooves of which are more 
easily overloaded and prone to <‘iis- 
tortion than the outer grooves. 

Richard Strauss adroitly evaded 
this difficulty in his tone poem 4A/so 
sprach Zarathustra. The piece ante- 
dates the LP record by more than 
fifty years, and hence we cannot give 
Strauss credit for conscious foresight; 
but the fact remains that Zarathus- 
tra is a superb phonographic war 
horse. No sooner does it get under 
way than Strauss delivers his might- 
iest orchestral wallop—a thundering 
statement of the C major chord 
played by practically every instru- 
ment devised by man (not excluding 
the organ). This burst of decibels 
occurs while the needle is still riding 
securely in the outer grooves, and the 
sound as a result usually comes out 
with reasonable clarity. By the time 
we reach Zarathustra’s close, all the 
tumult has died down, and the inner 
grooves need cope only with soft 
winds and strings over a pizzicato 
bass. 

The latest recording, in stereo, by 
the Berlin Philharmonic under Karl 
Bohm (Decca DL 79999), convincing- 
ly exemplifies these general princi- 
ples while providing as well a fine 
echtdeutsch reading of a score that 
relies heavily for its fullest effect on 
the darkly veneered sonorities indig- 
enous to German orchestras. In the 
domain where growling contrabas- 
soons, rumbling bass tubas, and 
fruity horns hold forth, the Berlin 
Philharmonic is without a peer. 
Zarathustra does not come from 
Strauss’s topmost drawer; but it has 
some glorious patches, and these the 
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Berliners set forth with obvious 
devotion. 





T: Is MATTER for wonder,” wrote 
James Agate of the latter-day 
Sarah Bernhardt, “that this noble 
spirit should have been housed in so 
indomitable a frame, should have 
been dowered with so heroic a qual- 
ity of persistence.” The phrases ring 
as true if we apply them to that cur- 
rent wonder Mme. Kirsten Flagstad. 
Nearly a quarter century has passed 
since the February afternoon in 1935 
when Flagstad first trod the Metro- 
politan Opera stage, as Sieglinde in 
Die Walkiire, and here she is today— 
in her sixty-fourth year—doing Sieg- 
linde for us again in a new, glorious- 
ly realistic recording of Die Wal- 
kiive’s first act (London OSA 1204). 
True, she no longer attempts the 
swinging whoops of Briinnhilde or 
the impassioned rage of Isolde, but 
in what she does elect to sing her 
vocal mastery is unimpaired. 

To assure ourselves of this we need 
only compare Flagstad’s “Du _ bist 
der Lenz” in the new Walkiire, Act 
I, with her 1937 recording of the 
same passage (reissued recently in 
“The Art of Kirsten Flagstad,” RCA 
Camden CAL 462, a great bargain 
at $1.98). If anything, the later ver- 
sion is the better, just as secure vo- 
cally and rather more womanly and 
rapturous in feeling. But having es- 
tablished all this, it is necessary to 
add that Sieglinde was not and is 
not a role ideally suited to Flagstad’s 
temperament. Cool, chiseled, classic 
nobility is this singer’s forte, where- 
as Sieglinde is all ardor and vehe- 
mence. Flagstad sculpts Sieglinde’s 
phrases with marvelously glacial 
poise, but one cannot quite believe 
in her rushing off with Siegmund in- 
to the warm, mysterious night. 

To find the ultimate note of 
ardor, one must go back to the Sieg- 
linde of Lotte Lehmann in another 
and considerably older recorded first 
act of Walkiire, which also has the 
advantage of Lauritz Melchior’s im- 
petuous and heroic-sounding Sieg- 
mund. (Flagstad’s partner is Set 
Svanholm, who never quite succeeds 
in catching the wild cry of abandon.) 
Unfortunately, the quality of orches- 
tral sound in the Lehmann-Melchior 
set seems almost antediluvian when 
compared directly to the stereo 
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splendors of the Vienna Philhar- 
monic in the Flagstad-Svanholm re- 
cording. All of which leaves the 
perfect Wagnerite in somewhat of a 
dilemma. My advice to him is to 
treasure the old recording (now, alas, 
out of print) for its characterizations 
and to acquire the new one for its 
tonal magnificence. 





ITY THE CONCERT WALTZ, an inno- 

cent species of music that has 
been Hollywoodized, Mantovanized, 
and otherwise treacled and inflated 
to a dreadful degree. We cannot es- 
cape the loudspeakers spewing mood 
music at us in public places, and 
they have come alarmingly close to 
turning Johann Strauss into a com- 
mon bore. Fortunately, meticulous 
and devoted performances can still 
restore our faith in the sparkle of 
three-quarter time. 

Several such may be heard in a 
new stereo record with the unprom- 
ising title ““This Is Vienna” (London 
CS 6014), a bouquet of waltzes by 
Strauss, Komzak, and Ziehrer, played 
by the Vienna Philharmonic under 
Hans Knappertsbusch. Herr Knap- 
pertsbusch is a conductor of the old 
central European school, poised and 
deliberate in his approach. He 
pays cool attention to note values, 
instrumental balances, and precise 
articulation. Were he conducting a 
less genial orchestra, the end result 
might have turned out more leaden 
than lilting. But here his delibera- 
tion is modified by the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic’s native sympathy for 
waltz time. The commingling is ex- 
traordinarily effective, not only in 
the most captivating Tales from the 
Vienna Woods on records (performed 
complete, with its long zither solo) 
but also in such lesser, sentimental 
fare as the Bad’ner Mdd’ln waltz of 
Karl Komzak. 

Further sweetmeats are to be en- 
countered in a collection of six 
pieces by Emil Waldteufel. The 
revelation here is a waltz called Mon 
réve, which sounds as delicately 
languid as the Empress Eugénie al- 
ways looks in the paintings of Win- 
terhalter. Henry Krips and the Phil- 
harmonic Promenade Orchestra play 
it with proper reticence, and the 
stereo recording—particularly in the 
hushed introduction—is irresistible 
(Angel S 35426). 
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Are we losing the 
fight for freedom 
in our own 
classrooms and 
universities? 


VICE ADMIRAL 


H. G. Rickover 


interviewed over 2 thousand young 
men to build a working team for the 
Nautilus and our nuclear crash pro- 
gram. He was appalled by what these 
“well educated” men did not know! 
Now he tells the truth about Ameri- 
can education, as he sees it, in a 
blistering and boldly outspoken 
book. $3.75 


© EDWARD R. MURROW calls it “Remark- 
able. Dictated from experience, inspired 
by wisdom, written by a man who is a 
prophet and a leader.” 


EDUCATION 
wo FREEDOM 


Foreword by EDWARD R. MURROW 
Preface by CHARLES VAN DOREN 
All royalties go to The Children’s Society, 
Washington, D.C. 
3rd large printing $3.50 at all bookstores 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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[HE UGLY 
AMERICAN 


The best-selling novel 
that has become 
an affair of state 


“Bitter but salutary.” 
—The Reporter 


“Not only important but 
consistently entertaining.” 
—N. Y. Times 


THE UGLY 
AMERICAN 


By WILLIAM J. LEDERER 
and EUGENE BURDICK 


At all bookstores « $3.95 














The Very Best Buys in American Vacations 


GOOD vacation doesn’t depend upon how much you spend. But 
upon the way a hotel or resort is managed, how the owners try to 
please you—and upon a hundred other things from a wonderful location 
to finding plenty of the kinds of activities that interest you most. 
In his book Today’s Best Buys in American Vacations, Norman Ford, 
America’s top expert on low cost travel and vacations, gives you his 
own personal choices of the very best vacations you can find all over 


America. 

—dude ranches for less than ordinary resorts (this is the book that shatters 
the myth that dude ranches are expensive) ; 

—the best short freighter trips (plus lake steamers and passenger ships) ; 

—the best buys in MODERATE cost Florida vacations; 

—old time inns with old-time atmosphere (stage-coach stops, homes of New 
England governors, old southern inns, etc.) ; 

—the best spots in all America with housekeeping cabins for really low-cost 
vacations; sports fishing lodges, where the fish never stop biting (and often 
at prices so low you'll regret you never before heard of these places) ; 

—really unusual vacations (would you like to fly to the North Pole? visit the 
Alaska seal islands? spend a vacation with writers, artists, musicians? keep 
yourself fit at a European-like spa where the prices are low enough to tickle 
a Scotsman?) ; 

—have a REAL French vacation for only $35-$45 a week in that French colony 
only a short boat-ride and two days’ drive from New York? 


WHY TAKE THE SAME STALE VACATION OVER AND OVER AGAIN? 

There’s so much to do, so many different kinds of vacations, so many 
wonderful places to visit and stay, you owe it to yourself to get a brand 
new vacation this year. Even one tip in Today’s Best Buys in American 
Vacations will be worth much more to you than the low $1.50 price of 
this big book. Remember, these are all Norman Ford’s own personal se- 
lections of the very best vacations in all America. So send for your 
copy now. 


Stop Saying That Travel Is Too Expensive 


Passenger carrying FREIGHTERS are the secret 
of low cost travel 

OR no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can take that trip you’ve 

always talked about: to the West Indies, Europe, the Mediterranean, 

around the world. In fact trips to alnaost everywhere are within your means. 
And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not bunks), 
probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of relaxation as 
you speed from port to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round-the-world cruise 
can be yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter 
trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; 
two or three week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or elsewhere. 
Name the port and the chances are you can find it listed in Travel Routes 
Around the World, the world’s original and most complete guide to pas- 
senger carrying freighters. 

This is the book that names the lines, tells where they go, how much 
they charge, briefly describes accommodations. Hundreds of thousands 
of travelers all over the world swear by it. During the 24 years in which 
it’s been published, hundreds of travel writers and travel editors have said 
“To learn how to travel for as little as you’d spend at a resort, get 
Travel Routes Around the World.” 

It’s yours for just $1, and the big 136-page 1959 edition includes 
practically every passenger carrying service starting from or going to 
New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South 
America, England, France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, 
the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section called How to 
See the World at Low Cost plus pages and pages of maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than 
you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


Round the World on a Shoestring 


F you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign countries, you don’t need 
fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend $550-$1000 
on a one-way luxury steamer ticket to Buenos Aires, or you can get there 
for $132 in fares via bus and rail through colorful Mexico, Guatemala, 
Panama, Peru, the Andes, etc. 

You could spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world or about 
$1000 via connecting steamers. You can island hop around the West Indies 
via plane for several hundred dollars—or see the islands more leisurely 
by motor schooner for much, much less. There’s hardly a place on earth 
you can’t reach for less if you know ALL the travel ways. 

Norman Ford, founder of the Globetrotters Club and America’s top 
expert on low-cost travel, has gathered into one handy book dozens upon 
dozens of specific travel routings to all parts of the world—Mexico, South 
America, Europe, Africa and the Mediterranean, the Far East, Australia, 
the South Seas, etc.—so that you can see more at prices you can afford 
by combining freighters, liners, rail, bus, plane; and other competing 
services. 

Over and over again he proves that you can travel now—that you don’t 
have to wait for some far-off day when you’ve saved much more money. 

$1.50 brings you his big guide How to Travel Without Being Rich, 
the guide that proves now, once and for all, that travel is within the reach 
of any one who has ever yearned to see far-away places. Send for your 
copy now. 











Where to Retire or Vacation 


at what look like prewar prices—and where 
no one ever heard of nerves or worries 


These Are America’s Own Bargain Paradises 


Norman Ford’s new book Off-the-Beaten Path names the really low cos 
Florida retirement and vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, the 
Southwest, California, the South and East, Canada, and a dozen other areas 
which the crowds have not yet discovered. 

Fabulous places like that undiscovered region where winters are as warm 
and sunny as Miami Beach’s yet costs can be two-thirds less. Or that island 
that looks like Hawaii yet is 2600 miles nearer (no expensive sea or air 
trip to get there). Or those many other low-cost, exquisitely beautiful, 
spots all over the United States and Canada which visitors in-a-hurry 
overlook (so costs are low and stay low). 

Every page of Off-the-Beaten Path opens a different kind of vacationing 
or retirement paradise which you can afford—places as glamorous as [ar- 
off countries yet every one of them located right near at hand. Like these: 














© France’s only remaining outpost in this part of the world—completely 
surrounded by Canadian territory . . . or a village more Scottish than Scot. 
land . . . or age-old Spanish hamlets right in our own U. S., where no 
one ever heard of nervous tension or the worries of modern day life. 
Resort villages where visitors come by the score, so you always meet new 
people . . . but they never come by the thousands to raise prices or crowd 
you out. 
That remarkable town where a fee of 3c a day gives you an almost en:lesy 
round of barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, smorgas 
bord dinners and a fine arts program. That southern island first discovered 
by millionaires who had all the world to roam in . .. and now their lide 
aways are open to anyone who knows where to find them. 

You read of island paradises aplenty in the United States and Canada, 
of art colonies (artists search for picturesque locations where costs are 
low!), of areas with almost a perfect climate or with flowers on every side. 
Here are the real U. S. A.-brand Shangri-Las made for the man or woman 
who’s had enough of crowds. Here, too, are unspoiled seashore villages, 
tropics-like islands, and dozens of other spots just about perfect for your 
retirement or vacation at some of the lowest prices you’ve heard of since 
the gone-forever prewar days. They’re all in the United States and Canada, 
and for good measure you also read about low-cost paradises in Hawaii, 
the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 

m Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way 
to freedom from tension and a vacation or retirement you can really afford. 
About 100,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs only $2. 





How to Travel—anp cer pain ror it 


There’s a job waiting for you somewhere: on a ship, with an airline, in 
overseas branches of American firms, in foreign firms overseas—even 
exploring if you’re adventurous. 

The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman Ford’s new book 
How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. Whether you're male or 
female, young or old, whether you want a life-time of paid traveling or 
just hanker to roam the world for a short year or so, here are the facts 
you want, complete with names and addresses and full details about the 
preparations to make, the cautions to observe, the countries to head for. 

You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour conductors), in 
importing and exporting concerns, with mining and construction com- 
panies. Here’s the story of jobs in the Red Cross and the UN organizations, 
how doctors get jobs on ships, the almost-sure way for a young girl to 
land a job as airline hostess, the wonderful travel opportunities if you 
will teach English to foreigners, and the fabulous travel possibilities for 
those who know stenography. 

“Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the world 
today?” Norman Ford asks in this book as you might ask today. And he 
replies in 75,000 words of facts, “The answer is still a very definite Yes.” 

To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to Get a Job That 
Takes You Traveling on a money-back guarantee if not satisfied. Price 
$1.50. Fill out coupon. 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 147 King St. 
GREENLAWN (Long Island), N. Y. 


I have enclosed $ .... (cash, check, or money order). Please 
send me the books I checked below. YOU WILL REFUND MY 
MONEY IF I AM NOT SATISFIED. 


(0 How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1.50. 

C) How to Travel Without Being Rich (around the world on 4 
shoestring). $1.50. 

(C Off-the-Beaten Path—these are America’s own bargain paradises. $2. 

( Today’s Best Buys in American Vacations. $1.50. 

(J Travel Routes Around the World (bow to travel by freighter). $1. 


SPECIAL OFFER: All five books above ($7.50 value) for $6 
Print name 
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